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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ff HE time has come to speak plainly about 
the relations between this country and Russia. 
Speaking plainly does not, however, neces- 
sitate the use of language such as that employed 
during the past few days by Lord Birkenhead, 
on the one hand, and by M. Tchicherin, on the 
other. The problem is too great to be treated by 
the method of mutual recrimination. Strong 
pressure, we understand, is being brought to bear 
upon the Cabinet to break off all relations with 
Moscow. There can be no doubt that the Bol- 
shevists are carrying on all over the world a cam- 
paign against the British Empire. One could 
scarcely expect them to behave otherwise. But 
how their campaign in China, Afghanistan, India 
and elsewhere could be checked by breaking off 
such relations as do exist between London and 
Moscow it is beyond our power to conceive. 
Russia is very anxious to retain its diplomatic 
mission here and it would be a thousand pities to 
abandon this one means of pressure, however 
slight it may be, without gaining something in 
return. 


COMMUNISTS AND REALISTS 


It is too often forgotten that there is a con- 
tinual struggle in Russia between the out-and- 
out Communists and the Realists who desire the 
recovery of industry and the resumption of more 
or less normal relations with the Capitalist States 
of Western Europe. There are only two possible 
methods by which the Bolshevik campaign 
against the British Empire could be stopped. The 
first is by war, and surely nobody in this country 
is sufficiently foolish to believe that we could 
undertake a war against a country like Russia 
with any prospect of rapid success. The other 
method is by strengthening the hand of 
Tchicherin, Krassin and those others who would 
rather shake hands with Capitalism than continue 
the campaign for a world revolution which, they 
begin to fear, will never come. The middle course 
of breaking off relations with Russia would serve 
no purpose but to encourage Zinovieff in his 
propagandist campaign against the British 
Empire. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


Information we have received from China leads 
us to expect a gradual subsidence of the dis- 
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turbances there, since the summer vacation gives 
most of the students other things to think of 
besides politics. But, should this expectation be 
justified, it would be highly dangerous to imagine 
that the troubles were then over. General Feng is 
making great political capital by placing himself 
at the head of the anti-foreign movement and by 
declaring that the British, “‘ if they are allowed 
to give full rein to their brutal instincts . . . will 
not stop until the whole Chinese race is wiped off 
the face of the earth.’’ We should not be capable 
of achieving so tremendous a task even if we 
desired to do so, but the fact that thousands of 
people are willing to believe such nonsense shows 
how dangerous the situation may become when 
the summer heat and holidays are over. Once 
more, therefore, we urge the speedy summoning 
of a conference to clear up this mad and muddled 
business. 


THE DANGER OF DELAY 

Although the proposed Security Pact is in 
danger of becoming a question of party politics 
in Germany, the consequences will not, we 
believe, be so unfortunate as they were when the 
League of Nations Covenant became a question of 
party politics in the United States. In any case, 
it is to be hoped that the German reply to the 
French Note will reach Paris in a day or two. It 
will not advance matters very much, since it will 
contain many questions and few promises, but a 
non-committal reply sent without delay would be 
much more valuable than a conciliatory reply sent 
after public opinion in France had crystallized and 
compromise had, therefore, become almost im- 
possible. Several members of the Cabinet are 
still very hopeful that negotiations will be 
sufficiently advanced for Germany to be able to 
apply for admission to the League when the 
Assembly meets on September 7. This will only 
be the case if all parties in Germany and elsewhere 
subordinate their natural desire to ‘‘ score points ”’ 
to the wider interests of peace. 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 

We are fully aware of Herr Stresemann’s 
domestic difficulties. | Germany has been living 
for more than a decade in quarantine, and we have 
to remember that most Germans judge the League 
of Nations only by its rather unsatisfactory 
behaviour in the Saar, Danzig, and Upper 
Silesia. They forget that in none of these cases 
has the League Council had anything like a free 
hand. Now, in order to assure French security, 
Germany is expected not only to accept the 
relatively vague obligations of the League 
Covenant, but also to agree that Alsace and 
Lorraine shall remain indefinitely in the hands of 
France. This, argue the Nationalists, is re- 
affirming the Versailles Treaty with a vengeance. 
Nevertheless, although the present German 
Government is a Minority Government, we 
believe that Herr Stresemann can, with courage, 
win the day. It remains to be seen whether or no 
courage is one of his qualities. 


THE FUTURE OF DIARCHY 
We can make nothing of Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech in the House of Lords on India. 


Admit- 


ting his initial and very sound mistrust of diarchy, 
he tells us that he is now, though discontented 
with many of its results, rather disposed to bless 
it where formerly he would have cursed it. But 
what, even on his own showing, are the facts 
about the working of diarchy? In the Central 
Provinces and in Bengal it has utterly broken 
down. In the Punjab it has intensified ill-feeling 
between Hindus and Moslems. In Bombay it has 
proved a disappointment. In the United Pro- 
vinces, where it has functioned less unfortunately, 
it is officially admitted to be a ‘‘cumbrous and 
illogical ’’ system. In Madras, where alone some- 
thing like success may be claimed for it, that 
success is largely due to the temperamental 
moderation of the Tamil and Telugu population. 
And, on a general view, as we have repeatedly 
said, and as Lord Birkenhead acknowledges in a 
parenthesis, failure has been averted, if at all, only 
by doing violence to the central principle of 
diarchy. 


A HOP*LESS EXPERIMENT 


Lord Birkenhead’s keen intelligence is not in- 
capable of piercing through the defence made for 
diarchy, that, after all, it has not everywhere and 
permanently brought the administration to a 
standstill, and seizing the essential truth that no- 
where has it served its prime purpose, the political 
education of the people. That diarchy can be kept 
going, except in Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces, by saving the politicians from themselves, 
is nothing to its credit, and raises no hope for its 
future. It is not training in politics the eight 
millions who, out of British India’s 250 millions, 
have votes. It is simply accustoming them to 
being saved, by arbitrary British authority, from 
the consequences of their own follies. It is an 
education in irresponsibility. What damns it 
beyond redemption is that the means by which it 
is kept going, in a fashion, must logically be sur- 
rendered in its development. Diarchy is that most 
foolish of all things, an atheism accompanied bv 
reliance on a deus ex machina. It is a daily denial 
of British power and prestige, with trust in its 
emergent use. 


THE INDIA OFFICE RECEPTION 


A certain amount of criticism has been excited 
by the prescription of levée dress for the recep- 
tion given at the India Office to Lord and Lady 
Reading. Less has been heard of what is more 
of an innovation, levée dress being rather a 
revival, the erection of a dais for the ex-and-future 
Viceroy to receive guests upon. No doubt it is 
desirable that the niceties of etiquette should be 
officially observed, and since Lord Reading, while 
in this country on leave, is not the Viceroy of 
India, and therefore does not represent the King, 
levée dress was not necessary, and the dais was an 
error. But we cannot see that anv particular 
harm has been done, and are rather surprised bv 
the zeal shown in some quarters in rebuking Lord 
Birkenhead, Lord Reading, and the India Office. 
The next Viceroy, if he does his duty to India 
and the Empire, will likely enough be placed by a 
Labour Government in Warren Hastings’s dock. 
Let us leave Lord Reading on his dais. 
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ENGLAND PRESERV’D 


There are, no doubt, many plausible arguments 
against the existence of an Established Church 
—and most of them have been stated with 
considerable force by Established Churchmen. 
One argument, however, may be held to tell 
greatly in its favour. An Established Church 
provides a welcome safeguard against eccentricity. 
To verify the truth of this proposition, one need 
but glance at the condition of things prevailing 
in America, where religion is free from State con- 
trol and (it would appear) unregulated by a sense 
of humour. At the present moment the problem 
of Darwinism is exercising many theological 
minds, and sermons, chiefly of a denunciatory 
character, are being preached on the subject. The 
limit of clerical resourcefulness must have been 
reached a few weeks ago, when an American 
divine, in order to emphasize his argument, 
appeared in the pulpit of a church in the company 
of a monkey. We may perhaps be pardoned for 
observing, not without a certain complacency, 
that England affords no parallel to this. The 
sermons preached in our established places of 
worship may not be to the taste of all their 
hearers, but so far the hospitality of their pulpits 
has not been extended to monkeys. 


THE TEST 


lt was a happy thought of those who are examin- 
ing 20,000 temporary civil servants for permanent 
positions to set as a theme for competitive essays 
‘* A suitable way of spending a fortnight’s holiday 
in February.’’ Not how they would work but how 
they would play is obviously the proper test. But 
why limit the inquiry to what a candidate would 
do with a fortnight? If the judicious use of a 
fortnight’s leisure is a qualification for the service 
of the State, the employment of a year’s leisure 
would be twenty-six times better as a test of fit- 
ness. We suggest as a subject for the next 
debauch of essay writing, how to map out a life- 
time of idleness. 


MEDICAL PARADOXES FOR THE PUBLIC 


While cordially approving of those medical con- 
ferences which bring specialists from many coun- 
tries together, we must regret the absence of con- 
trol over the publicity given to their proceedings. 
Paradoxes and speculations which may have real 
value when addressed to highly-informed and 
critical hearers can be very dangerous when 
broadcast to the general public. Take what was 
said by one distinguished authority at the Tuber- 
culosis Conference lately. He held that the pre- 
valence of bovine tuberculosis in this country 
accounted for the comparative rarity of human 
tuberculosis. As laymen, we offer no opinion on 
that theory. But we know that it will do harm 
when read in innumerable newspapers, some of 
which will stunt it, since it will encourage the 
belief that the more people depend on tuberculous 
cows for their milk, the healthier they will be. A 
public incompetent to judge in these matters 
should be given only doctrines generally 
supported by medical men, not the audacities of 
individuals, however eminent. 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC TROUBLES 


It hardly needed the abominable congestion on 
Blackfriars Bridge to bring home to Londoners 
the need for a critical vigilance over the authorities 
responsible for the maintenance of London’s traffic 
facilities, if such they can be called. We are on 
the eve of a perfect orgy of road-mending. In the 
next three months great lengths of the Strand, 
Bond Street, Knightsbridge, and other important 
streets are to be ‘‘up.’’ What this means in in- 
convenience to the travelling public may be 
roughly estimated from the fact that when a 
patch of Ladbroke Grove was ‘‘up”’ lately, the 
omnibuses traversing that region were obliged to 
cover between them an additional goo miles a day. 
Road-mending, we know, there must be. The 
mischief is that the various authorities concerned 
are seldom agreed as to the moment for tackling a 
particular street, with the result that no sooner has 
the street been re-opened to traffic than some 
drainage or lighting authority tears it up again. 


THIS ONCE 


We do not often find ourselves approving of 
the activities of Lady Astor, but for once we can 
go some way with her. The law and the pro- 
cedure whereby solicitation is dealt with leave 
much to be desired. The power given to a police- 
man to charge a woman with solicitation without 
evidence from the person annoyed, and even with- 
out corroboration from another policeman, is 
excessive and open to abuse. This seems to be 
recognized by the Government, which is under- 
stood to be willing to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the subject. But would it be going 
too far to suggest that there is a good deal of 
nonsense talked about solicitation as a public 
nuisance? Those who suffer from overtures are 
usually persons who, we do not say intentionally, 
have invited them, by loitering in questionable 
quarters or at unusual hours. Moreover, is a man 
so very much the worse for having been the victim 
of mercenary attentions? He need but cultivate a 
judicious deafness and move on. The persecution 
of Paphians is a poor business, resulting in little 
moral benefit to society. It has, we know, an 
immense attraction for those who derive from it 
the double pleasure of satisfying both their 
morality and their prurience, but to normal people 
it is a contemptible form of social activity. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF OXFORD 


The appointment of Dr. T. B. Strong, Bishop 
of Ripon, to the vacant Bishopric of Oxford, will 
occasion no surprise, and, it is safe to add, will be 
generally welcomed. As Dean of Christ Church, 
Dr. Strong left a marked impression on the Uni- 
versity, and he is widely known as a man of sound 
scholarship and enlightened opinions. It will be 
no easy task to follow in the footsteps of a prelate 
so universally revered as Dr. Burge, but indica- 
tions are not lacking that the new Bishop is 
possessed of those qualities of tact and under- 
standing requisite to one in his position, and that 
he will be by no means wanting in sympathy with 
the dominant schoo] of Churchmanship in his 
diocese. 
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TANGIER AND MOROCCO 
7 HE new successes of Abdel Krim place the 


British Government in a difficult position. 

While hostilities between the French and the 
Riffs were confined to the ‘Wergha Valley our 
moral support alone was called for; now, at any 
moment, we may be dragged into a dispute in 
which we have no direct interest. 

Marshal Lyautey rightly enjoys an immense 
reputation in France and the fact that, despite this 
popularity, M. Painlevé has appointed a new 
commander-in-chief in Morocco is an indication of 
the gravity of the situation. The French troops 
will not, as far as we can see, be able to take the 
offensive against Abdel Krim, since an active cam- 
paign might lead to a new political crisis, in which 
the Socialist Party would cause the overthrow of 
the present Cabinet. The blockade of the Riffs 
will not show much result for months to come, 
since they are reported to have large reserves of 
arms and munitions. There is, therefore, no 
reason to suppose that, within the next few weeks, 
Abdel Krim will modify the terms upon which he 
is prepared to make peace, and there is also no 
reason to suppose that he will accept the peace 
terms upon which the French and the Spaniards 
are said to have agreed in Madrid. These terms 
do not give him possession of the fertile Wergha 
Valley, and they insist upon nominal allegiance to 
the Sultan. A leader who is causing so much 
anxiety to the Foreign Ministries of Europe is not 
likely to be content with anything short of 
complete independence. 

This widespread anxiety is due to the fact that 
the international enclave of Tangier, which is an 
ideal spot for intrigue, is only a few miles from 
the zone of hostilities. Of the white population a 
large percentage is Italian, but, when the new 
Convention by which Tangier is governed was 
drawn up, the British Government failed to insist 
that Italian delegates should be present. To some 
extent Great Britain allowed France to have her 
own way in Tangier in the hope that France 
would go the British way elsewhere. Con- 
sequently, the Spaniards, who form the largest 
foreign colony, are irritated that the French have 
so much to say in the control of affairs in a city 
which, they feel, should be recognized as part of 
Spanish territory. Hitherto the Moorish popula- 
tion has remained quiet, but its feelings of loyalty 
will not have been increased by the _ recent 
squabbles between Spaniards and Frenchmen in 
the city streets, and certain provisions of the new 
Convention, giving British, French and Spanish 
subjects advantages which are not given to 
nationals of other States, have added greatly to 
the general discontent. In such circumstances, 
Abdel Krim might well decide to turn against 
Tangier, the most valuable strategic port in 
Northern Africa, even at the risk of adding Great 
Britain to his list of active enemies. 

Although we have no great respect for the 
Tangier Convention, since many of its provisions 
are the result of political bargainings elsewhere, 
the fact that the British Government has signed it 
will compel us to see that it is respected. The 
Spanish Government, for obvious reasons, tends 
to exaggerate the dangers of a Riff attack, but 
we understand that the Cabinet is considering the 
question very closely and that the Foreign Office 
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is discussing with the War Office how many 
troops, if any, should be sent to supplement the 
small existing police force. We believe that 
Abdel Krim is too clever a statesman to wish to 
make Great Britain one of his enemies. However, 
should Mr. Chamberlain decide that British troops 
are essential to uphold the Convention, we trust 
these troops will be sent only on the strict under- 
standing that our interest in the Riff troubles is 
confined to the Tangier enclave, and that the 
behaviour of the French and Spanish troops in 
this enclave will not be such as might provoke 
Abdel Krim to convert what is at present a local, 
though important, quarrel into an international 
dispute with those Powers who are pledged to 
guarantee the existing 7égime in Tangier. 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


NLESS Conservatives can speedily arrive 
| | at agreement on the main points involved 
in any scheme for the reform of the House 
of Lords, the country will be irretrievably con- 
demned to government by a single Chamber. For 
if reform of the Lords be not undertaken within 
the next year or so, it never will be. The largest 
majorities waste away, the strongest Ministries 
have a term too brief for the completion of their 
task, and we cannot count on more than angther 
three years of Conservative administration or 
after another election for so great a majority 
as the Party possesses. Now, obviously, is 
the time for Conservatives, who alone can 
reform the House of Lords, to begin that 
most necessary work by arriving at agreement on 
the general principles on which __ bi-cameral 
government should be restored. But what do we 
find? Out of the whole Parliamentary strength 
of the Party, no more than 137 belong to the 
Second Chamber Committee, and of these at the 
recent meeting in the House of Commons, when 
extremely important decisions were to be made, 
it was possible to muster only some 60. On each 
of the two questions put to this gathering half 
the Members present refrained from _ voting. 
Asked whether the hereditary element should be 
retained in a reformed House of Lords, 23 voted 
for it and 8 against it, some 3o declining to vote 
at all. Faced with the question of the referendum, 
1g approved it and 5 were hostile to it, there 
being again some 30 who would say neither yea 
nor nay. 

These are fundamental questions. Had the dis- 
cussion extended to details yet greater differences 
would have been disclosed, for the lamentable 
truth is that it would be difficult to find three Con- 
servatives out of a hundred who are agreed on the 
subsidiaries of reform. It is not merely that 
Conservatives differ sharply on the preservation 
of the hereditary element in the Lords. Those 
who would preserve it are of many minds as to 
the extent to which and methods by which this 
might best be done; and those who would abolish 
it have the most various notions as to the electoral 
devices by which an elected House of Lords should 
be produced. As to the referendum, it is fairly 
plain that a high proportion of Conservatives have 
very little appreciation of either the value of that 
instrument or of the limits within which it can 
usefully be employed. And, despite the efforts 
of a few prominent Conservatives, there is not 
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much sign that the Party is disposed to educate 
itself in regard to this profoundly important subject. 

We are of those who are not prepared to leave 
Conservatism in a fool’s paradise, wholly un- 
suspicious of the approach of a time when only a 
strong House of Lords may stand between the 
nation and a revolution. The British Constitu- 
tion, as we pointed out in some detail two years 
ago, is the least fool-proof of those possessed by 
civilized countries. It contains none of those 
automatic checks on violent change at the bidding 
of small and chance majorities which the Ameri- 
can, the French and other Constitutions provide. 
It does not demand a specific majority in favour 
of such change; it does not insist on a joint session 
of both Houses; it does not compel reference to 
the people by either an election or a referendum; 
it does not limit the power of Parliament by the 
veto of a supreme judicial authority which can 
rule the proposed change to be ultra vires. The 
very limitation of the Monarchy has been effected 
in this country in a manner altogether peculiar, 
not by diminishing the prerogatives of the Crown 
but simply by transferring them, undiminished, 
to Ministerial control, so that the powers of a 
Ministry indifferent to moral checks are enormous 
and capable of gross abuse. 

It follows, in the absence of the safeguards 
found in almost every other Constitution, that 
this country has exceptional need of a strong 
Second Chamber. Conservatives admit as much, 
but the moment there is any attempt to bring for- 
ward, not a scheme, but even a couple of resolu- 
tions on the main principles of reform, the utmost 
confusion is revealed. It is a state of mind 
altogether intolerable. For what is there so subtle 
in either the question of the hereditary element or 
the question of the referendum? Mere common- 
sense tells us that, to any rate a considerable 
extent, the House of Lords must have a basis 
quite other than that of the House of Commons, 
if it is to act as a revising body. If heredity be 
totally rejected, where is that basis to be found? 
Not in territorial constituencies larger than, or 
smaller than, those which send representatives to 
the House of Commons, for that would enable the 
House of Lords to claim a mandate from the 
people. Not in sectional constituencies, for the 
last thing to be desired in the House of Lords is 
an excuse for claiming a sectional mandate. And 
as to the referendum, what alternative is there to 
it? Applied too freely, it cuts at the sound doc- 
trine that the people should choose between 
Parties on the whole programme of each, but 
within reasonable limits it is obviously the best 
way of insuring that the will of the people shall 
in fact prevail. 

Yet we are not so much concerned to argue in 
favour of any particular principles of reform as to 
emphasize the necessity of agreement on some 
principles. A continuance of the differences which 
now exist within the Party on this matter of the 
reform of the House of Lords can only result in the 
total loss of an opportunity which will never again 
present itself. Many and urgent as are the tasks 
to which Conservatives are called, we venture to 
think there is none more important than that 
of revising and improving the Constitutional 
safeguards against changes which temporary 


majorities may introduce without due consultation 


of the people. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


By Haroip Cox 


OT for the first time since the war the 
N countsy is faced with a coal crisis. The 
seriousness of the situation is widely—one 
might almost say universally — appreciated. 
What is the essence of the trouble? I ven- 
ture to suggest that the ultimate cause of 
the continually recurring disturbances in the 
Coa! Industry is mental rather than material. 
Largely as the result of Socialist propa- 
ganda, the miners have developed the idea 
that they have a moral claim to a higher standard 
of living, quite apart from the efficiency of their 
industry. It is perhaps an excusable dream. We 
most of us would welcome with pleasure larger 
incomes in return for less work. But some things 
cannot be. The miners of Great Britain in face of 
a declining market for British coal, cannot obtain 
better wages unless each man succeeds in produc- 
ing much more coal. The whole tendency of late 
years has been the other way. During the war 
many additional men obtained work in the mining 
industry, and many of these still remain nominally 
attached to the industry. Roughly there are about 
150,000 more men in the industry than before the 
war, but the output of each has heavily declined. 
The miners and their leaders seem to imagine 
that this loss of individual efficiency can be made 
good at the expense of the other partners in the 
coal industry. Their assumption—based on 
Marxian theories—is that the whole product of the 
industry belongs to the manual worker. Their 
leaders may, as a matter of theory, admit that the 
brain workers concerned in the business are also 
entitled to some remuneration, but that admission 
does not greatly affect the general picture in the 
mind of the pit worker. He contrasts himself, 
working in uncomfortable and sometimes dan- 
gerous conditions, with the royalty owner, the 
mining shareholder and the directors of the com- 
pany, who all appear to live in luxury and to do 
nothing, and he assumes that these capitalist 
exploiters are robbing him. This mentality, or 
something approaching to it, is undoubtedly the 
motive power of the revolutionary movements in 
the mining industry. Whether the contrast 
between riches and poverty—or between moderate 
riches and moderate poverty—provides a sufficient 
ground for the abolition of the capitalistic system 
of industry need not at this moment be considered. 
The whole point ‘at present is that, even if the 
capitalist and his confréres received nothing, the 
situation in the mining industry would not be 
appreciably bettered. For in many cases the 
capitalist is already receiving nothing; in some 
cases less than nothing. The royalty owner, it is 
true, generally receives his small payment repre- 
senting in effect the rent of the mine; but the aboli- 
tion of royalties would make only a microscopic 
addition to the wages of the miner. The real 
gravity of the situation to-day arises from the fact 
that the revenue obtained from many mines does 
not cover the costs of production. In some cases 
these losing concerns are still kept going by the 
capitalist because he thinks it is better policy to go 
on bearing what he hopes may be only a temporary 
loss than to incur the permanent losses involved in 
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closing down the mine altogether. But this policy 
obviously cannot be long continued if the situation 
does not improve, and all over the country mines 
are being closed down almost every day. There- 
fore abuse of the capitalist is for the moment 


irrelevant. The real problem to be faced is how. 


costs of production are to be brought down. 


The main item in the cost of production is the 
cost of labour. What may be called direct labour 
costs, i.e., the wages paid to the miners, repre- 
sent roughly 70 per cent. of total costs. But total 
costs also include various items which are pro- 
perly chargeable to labour. Beyond all possi- 
bility of dispute, the essence of the mining situa- 
tion to-day is the high cost of labour. There 
are two ways of bringing down the cost: (a) the 
reduction of wages; (b) the increase of efficiency. 
The miners’ unions oppose both. They claim 
that wages should continue to be based on the 
cost of living, quite apart from the value of the 
work done; they resolutely refuse to consider the 
lengthening of the working day, and they dis- 
courage increased individual output because they 
fear that it would reduce the number of available 
jobs for miners. Their ideal is that the mining 
industry of the United Kingdom should provide 
a permanent nest for all the men who have found 
their way into it, including the men who drifted 
in during the war. They are helped to give effect 
to this ideal by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which to a large extent relieves the workman of 
the necessity of looking for a new job when his 
old job has been destroyed by trade union follies 
or by world conditions. 


Both these forces are operating at the present 
time, and no real progress towards betterment will 
be made unless both are taken into account. 
World conditions—the substitution of oi] or water 
power for coal power, and the development of 
foreign coal mines—make it fairly certain that the 
demand for British coal will not be restored to 
the pre-war level. For this reason alone we must 
be content to produce somewhat less. But the 
world demand for coal will be reduced far more 
seriously if our methods of production are not im- 
proved. The Seven Hours Act, which is based 
not on the time the man is working, but on the 
time he spends underground, involves an absurd 
reduction of the actual working day; for in some 
cases a man may take nearly an hour in getting 
to his place at the face of the coal. Nor does the 
law permit him to get there more quickly by 
using the fast-moving underground trams that 
convey the coal. This last point is an illustration 
of the way in which intelligent development of 
the industry is blocked, either by badly-planned 
legislation or by trade union obstruction. The 
whole outlook of Parliament and of the Labour 
leaders needs to be revised. The main object to 
aim at is the increased output of coal per man 
employed. To secure that object it is necessary 
to get rid of all such devices as a minimum wage, 
which tend to diminish the incentive to individual 
effort; it is also necessary to increase the hours 
of working at the face of the coal; to increase the 
use of machinery. These changes will involve a 
reduction in the number of men engaged in the 
industry. The remaining problem will be how 
best to help them to find new fields of employ- 
ment in other parts of the Empire. 
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UNMUSICAL CRITICISM 


By GERALD GOULD 


RTEMUS WARD, describing a play, pro- 
Ace himself from counter-attack by say- 

ing: ‘‘ I don’t pertend to be a cricket, and 
consekently the reader will not regard this ’ere 
peace as a Cricketcism.’’ I attended the other day 
an admirable operatic performance, which set 
me speculating on the nature of opera; but 
I don’t pertend to be a musical cricket, and the 
reader (and my admired colleague Mr. Hussey) 
will consekently not regard this ere peace as a 
musical Cricketcism. I am concerned only with a 
problem which may excite the critic of fiction, of 
the drama, and of life, as justly as the critic of 
the specific art of music: the problem which is 
posed by any mingling of the arts. I daresay it 
could be considered as a sub-section of the 
psychology of attention. That, however, is not how 
it will be considered here. Psychology nowadays 
can tell us a lot about attention, but at the same 
time too much attention is paid to psychology. I 
gin to be aweary of the word; it haunts my work, 
my play, my meals, my dreams; my friends explain 
their very wooings and weddings in terms of it, 
and contemporary fiction dances to its uncertain 
tunes. I prefer zsthetics, which is but little more 
difficult to spell, and offers a less hackneyed field 
for speculation. 

Ought, then, the arts to be mingled? Can one 
of them aid, or must it merely adulterate, the 
other? May a book be illustrated? Did Gustave 
Doré confer a second youth—a jeunesse Doré— 
upon those gloomy classics which the engravings 
of his pictures have re-inspissated for us all? Did 
Blake’s illustrations of anybody ever illustrate any- 
body but Blake? The gay young critics of the 
‘nineties assured us that a picture ought not to tell 
a story: the gay young critics of the ‘twenties 
assure us that a story ought not to tell a story, but 
should be, like a picture, just atmosphere: and a 
story which is just atmosphere cannot very well be 
eked out by a picture which is the same; dog does 
not eat dog, nor atmosphere clear the atmosphere. 

Yet that certain arts, like certain people, were 
‘** made for each other,’’ is—if a superstition at all 
—a superstition that dies hard. ‘‘ Sphere-born 


harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse,’’ cried Milton § 


at a ‘‘ Solemn Musick ’’; and some of the loveliest 
lyrics of Burns are almost impossible to think ot 
without their tunes. On the other hand, it is not 
necessarily the best poetry that needs music, or 
can go with it: the lyrics of Shelley are said to 
be peculiarly unfitted for setting, because of the 
fullness, richness and intricacy of the verbal music 
which they already contain: there is no room for 
embellishment. And when it comes to opera; 
when two senses at once are assailed with every 
variety and complication of sound and colour; 
when the words are wedded to the music, and the 
music to dramatic situation, and dramatic situation 
to the impertinent exigencies of place, time, 
costume, balance, rhythm, choreography and 
chiaroscuro ; when every nerve of sensibility, every 
faculty of apprehension, is solicited, disturbed and 
confused by ten thousand simultaneous ingenuities 
—why, mortality protests. The feast is less good 
than sufficiency. 
entertainment : 
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enough nor minute enough: we are banged, bat- 
tered, teased, allured, dazzled into coma. But 
when I say ‘‘ we,’’ I ought to say only ‘“‘ I’: for 
it is plain that my betters enjoy opera. The fault 
is not with a majestic form of art, but with my own 
intellectual incompetence. I am framing, not an 
indictment, but a confession. 

So be it. I prefer my pleasures singly. I must 
be in the wrong, for I suppose that logically, on 
my theory, the best opera would be the worst. The 
greater the number of its various excellencies, the 
more miraculously they were welded into a unity 
demanding comprehension, the more would they 
bewilder and rebuke my imbecility. |Addison’s 
objection to opera was different, almost opposite. 
The coming of Italian opera, then a novelty in 
London, led ‘‘ the poetasters and fiddlers of the 
town,”’ he said, to lay down the rule, ‘‘ That 
nothing is capable of being well set to music, that 
is not nonsense ”’; his grumble was partly at the 
triviality of the English words, and partly at the 
unintelligibility of the Italian; and apparently he 
would have liked to see the music subdued or 
eliminated : 

Music is certainly a very agreeable entertainment; but if it 
would take the entire possession of our ears, if it would make 
us incapable of hearing sense, if it would exclude arts that have 
a much greater tendency to the refinement of human nature,— 
I must confess I would allow it no better quarter than Plato 
has done, who banishes it out of his commonwealth. 

Addison was wrong, wrong, wrong. Music ought 
to take the entire possession of our ears. There is 
no art that has a greater tendency to the refine- 
ment of human nature. And Plato did not banish 
it from his commonwealth. He banished poetry : 
but to music he allotted a place of honour in his 
educational system—between mathematics and 
metaphysics. Banish music, indeed! Can any- 
thing more horrible be conceived than an opera 
without :ausic? 

Lamb did not like opera either. And his ground 
of objection was again very different from mine. 
Whereas I want not to be distracted from the 
music, he was distracted by it: 

I have sat through an Italian Opera, till, for sheer pain, 
and inexplicable anguish, I have rushed out into the noisiest 
places of the crowded streets, to solace myself with sounds, 
which I was not obliged to follow, and get rid of the distracting 
torment of endless, fruitless, barren attention! I take refuge 
in the unpretending assemblage of honest common-life sounds ; 
—and the purgatory of the Enraged Musician becomes my 
paradise. i 

How much happier was the experience of De 
Quincey ! 

A chorus, etc., of elaborate harmony displayed before me, 
as in a piece of arras-work, the whole of my past life—not as 
if recalled by an act of memory, but as if present and incar- 
nated in the music; no longer painful to dwell upon, but the 
detail of its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy 
abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualized, and sub- 
limed, All this was to be had for five shillings—that being the 
price of admission te the gallery; or, if a man preferred the 
high-bred society of the pit, even this might be had for half-a- 
guinea ; or, in fact, for half-a-crows less, by purchasing before- 
hand a ticket at the music-shops. 

Five shillings to have all your past passions 
exalted, spiritualized, and sublimed! Eight 
shillings to have this operatic operation performed 
in high-bred society! It was indubitably cheap; 
but De Quincey did not really get it at quite that 
figure ; for he used to take opium before he went. 

Perhaps I too, if I took opium .. . 

Not, mind you, that I didn’t enjoy the perform- 
ance: there were many moments in it, and more 
than moments, of a heavenly, ravishing sweet- 
ness. But the form of opera ?—that’s my doubt. 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


By Dyne_ey Hussey 


“> OR a long time I have wanted to write about 
} the Russian Ballet. But the difficulty of find- 
ing in some of the recent productions any 
quality comparable with the masterpieces of fifteen 
and of five years ago has restrained me. It is 
little fun pointing to the straws in imbecility’s hair. 
My difficulties were, to a large extent, removed 
last week by the production of the ballet, ‘ Les 
Matelots.’ Here at last is something which is both 
new and possible to mention in the same category 
as ‘Le Tricorne,’ ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ and 
‘ Pétrouchka.’ It has shown that, after all, these 
astonishing artists have not lost their power to 
weld the three arts of pantomime, painting and 
music into a significant whole. 

That has been the aim of M. Diaghileff ever 
since he broke away from the Italian tradition of 
Petipa, and we may note that the ballet, as 
developed by the Russians, has gradually become 
more human. The old Italian ballet presented life 
in so highly conventionalized a form that it ceased 
to be life at all and was just ballet. Less than 
twenty years ago Mr. Beerbohm, writing in these 
columns about a ballet at the Empire in which 
Mlle. Genée was dancing, could say with justice : 


It is not the mission of ballet to hold the mirror up to 
nature. On the contrary, ballet’s mission is to suppress and 
banish whatsoever in life does not pander to the senses, and 
to intensify by all possible devices the delightfulness of what 
is left over. 


That might be true of ‘ Les Sylphides’ and 
even of ‘ Carnaval,’ but it was falsified, immedi- 
ately ‘ Pétrouchka’ was put on the stage. Here we 
had a human tragedy presented through the con- 
vention (so apt to ballet) of puppets and enacted 
against a background of Russian life. Compare 
this for a moment with the fairy-tale of ‘ The Sleep- 
ing Princess.’ Petipa’s ballet depends absolutely 
upon the technique of the dancers and, even when 
that is perfect, a whole evening of it can be tedious 
—a danger which was felt and partly averted, to 
the detriment of the artistic unity of the ballet, by 
the insertion of some modern dances when it was 
produced at the Alhambra. It would, I think, be 
a somewhat far-fetched argument to claim that the 
atmosphere of fairy-tale is created by the fact that 
the female characters in this ballet always walk 
en pointes, while the males stand about ready to 
catch them, should they fall, or to support them in 
graceful poses. For Petipa had no conception that 
any other mode of progress was possible for a 
ballerina. But it may be noted that in ‘La 
Boutique Fantasque’ Massine has cleverly used 
this style of dancing to differentiate his fairy-tale 
dolls from the grosser humans who go flat-footed. 

It was Fokine who introduced local colour into 
Ballet. He did what the story-teller began to do 
when, not content with the mere relation of a tale, 
he became a novelist and created around his char- 
acters the surroundings in which they lived and 
thereby gave them perspective and threw their 
figures into relief. This process inevitably tends 
towards realism. For the heroic subjects, whether 
of the classics or the East, were soon exhausted 
and attempts to repeat ‘Scheherazade’ or 
‘Daphnis et Chloé’ were bound to fail. Even 
Fokine produced in ‘ Papillons’ only a pale 
shadow of the gracious ‘ Carnaval.’ This exhaus- 
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tion came all the more quickly because the story of 
a ballet cannot be too simple and simple stories 
are rare. When the story is complicated, it 
becomes almost impossible to follow. This hap- 
pened in ‘ The Good-humoured Ladies’ and we 
had to fall back on the fertility of Massine’s inven- 
tion, which happily proved unfailing. 

In spite of excursions into the palzolithic age 
and into the eighteenth century, modernism was 
bound to come. It was approached through the 
nineteenth century in ‘La Boutique,’ which inci- 
dentally has had a large influence upon artistic 
fashions, just as ten years before ‘ Schéhérazade’ 
had filled every suburban sofa with gay cushions. 
But it came unfortunately through persons who 
could not take their ideas direct from life, but only 
through the indirect channel of artists in another 
medium. In so far as ‘Les Biches’ and ‘Le 
Train Bleu’ attempt to portrary contemporary life, 
they reflect merely the ways of a section of society 
which is more wealthy than intelligent, and 
more conspicuous than numerous. In_ their 
defence it has been said that the Ballet 
cannot always produce masterpieces for all 
time, and that these creations are comparable to 
the best-selling ‘‘ novel of the day.’’ But, apart 
from the fact that they evidently do not sell, they 
seem to me far more like the flashy and vicious 
pictures of corrupt society which appeal only to 
the small cliques who can understand what they 
are about. In so far as ‘Le Train Bleu’ was a 
satire, it was fairly successful. But both these 
ballets took their subjects too seriously, and ‘ Les 
Biches’ was frankly an attempt to achieve the 
impossible of presenting in three dimensions the 
line-drawing and thin colour-washes of Mlle. Marie 
Laurencin. 

Furthermore the creators of these ballets have 
persistently gone for their music to the younger 
school of French composers, who have plumbed the 
lowest depth of futility to which the art has yet 
sunk. ‘Les Matelots’ is not blameless in this 
respect, and Auric’s childishness is as conspicuous 
here as in the music of ‘ Les Facheux,’ which was 
a pleasing ballet spoiled. But ‘ Les Matelots ’ has 
such vitality and is so full of ingenious fun, that 
we can forget about the music directly the char- 
acters appear on the stage. Its vitality, like that 
of any other artistic creation, is due to the fact that 
Massine has looked at his subject with his own 
eyes and has the skill to present to us his vision 
of it. In matters of detail the work may not be 
perfect. He uses too much the movement of ‘‘ on 
the hands down ”’ and makes the mistake of repeat- 
ing some of his most amusing effects. But he has 
given us a ballet of modern life with the simplest 
of stories, which is satisfactory because he has 
created the atmosphere in which that life is led. 


REFLECTIONS ON WEMBLEY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 
A FAMOUS general once, asked to admire a 


certain dancer and failing to do so, was 
further asked if he did not think she had a 


fine leg. ‘* One leg,” he replied—or something 


like it—‘‘is like any other damned leg.’’ The 
failure of the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, now not to be doubted, is due to the 
fact that, except for experts, one apple is like any 
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| other damned apple. 


An apple from Tasmania 
does not differ in any material or interesting way 
from an apple from South Africa. And a tour 
through the pavilions which encounters every- 
where pyramids of these highly polished and 
rather unnatural looking fruits reminds one in the 
end of a discourse from a well-meaning but unin- 
telligent press-agent who earnestly repeats 
himself. 

The principle of the Exhibition is a sound one 
and would stand more soundly if there were an 
intention to make it permanent. England— 
though sometimes one would suppose the fact not 
to be realized—is, and is likely to remain, the 
senior partner in the Empire by virtue of weight 
of population and wealth. London is the capital 
of the Empire; and it is evidently a desirable 
thing that in or near London there should be a 
sort of picture of the whole Empire on a large 
scale. 

This purpose the Exhibition to some extent has 
served. The trouble is that it is a picture not 
sufficiently full or interesting. Last year there 
were many defects of a mechanical and remedi- 
able kind. This year the grounds are kept cleaner, 
the gardens have a richer, more settled and alto- 
gether delightful appearance, the amusements are 
cheaper and the convenience of the visitor is better 
served in several ways. But there are not so many 
visitors, and far from enough. Moreover, such 
visitors as there are tend to crowd into the Amuse- 
ment Park and to give the Exhibition itself a wide 
berth. 

Now the Amusement Park is a proper con- 
comitant of the Exhibition proper. It is conceived 
in a somewhat vulgar spirit and at points throws 
a curious light on the Englishman’s idea of 
amusement, which seems to consist largely in 
being bruised, buffeted and humiliated or given 
the sensation of falling off a cliff. But there is 
a hearty and healthy vulgarity about it, and on a 
late Saturday afternoon, when it is reasonably 
crowded, it has the jolly atmosphere of a country 
fair on a huge scale. There are not, so far as I 
have observed, any cocoanut-shies, but there are 
shies of every other sort, and if you want to see 
the skirts of your companion blown up about her 
head you can arrange for this innocuous pleasure 
quite simply and cheaply. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the crowd in the Amusement Park 
seems not to spend much money. It seems to find 
its entertainment chiefly in that mental state which 
is created when one is surrounded by a large 
variety of loud and garish distractions. 

But the Amusement Park ought not to be more 
than a concomitant. The Exhibition proper 
should be of genuine interest, and apparently it is 
not. This might be a damning sidelight on the 
Englishman’s interest in the Empire, in which, 
as I have said, he is necessarily a senior partner. 
But, in my opinion, it is not, but is rather trace- 
able to a grave lack of imagination in the manner 
in which the Empire is presented at Wembley. 

It is true that this year certain of the Dominions 
and the Dependencies have decided not to come 
in at all, or have come in in a rather half-hearted 
way. The Malta Pavilion, for example, is closed. 
The Burma Pavilion, last year one of the most 
striking buildings in the grounds, is this year 
given over to a firm of soda-water manufacturers, 
who have had the remarkable notion of installing 
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within those fantastically carven Oriental walls 
what might be a hire-purchase furniture-shop’s 
idea of a Tudor village. There seems to be a 
general increase of stalls where the intention is 
not so. much to show products as, rather 
insistently, to sell something on the spot. 

One gets an impression of bales of wool and bales 
of cotton and apples, apples, apples. Now, what- 
ever else may be said of it, the British Empire is 
the most various the world has ever known. It 
was well remarked last year, by Mr. Clennell 
Wilkinson, that if the Romans had held a similar 
exhibition (say at Tibur) every pavilion would 
have been in the same style of architecture. But 
we have assembled every sort of colour, custom 
and life. South Africa, Canada, Australia—these 
have each its own characters. But one would 
hardly think so to judge by the showing of 
Wembley. They all produce bales of wool or 
cotton or similar commodities and _ spectacular 
heaps of apples. 

Now the importance of the Empire as an instru- 
ment of trade is not to be minimized. It remains 
the first concern of man to provide himself and 
his family with food and clothing, and we are not 
so far from the risk of famine that we can yet 
afford to regard it otherwise than as a first con- 
cern. But that risk is at any rate held off, and 
our provisions against it are not quite as interest- 
ing as other things which have been superimposed 
on them. The British Empire stands for more 
than for buying and selling, but where at 
Wembley shall we find that something more 
represented ? 

We shall find it certainly in the British Govern- 
ment Pavilion, an afterthought, due, I believe, to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and placed a little 
strangely on the boundary of the Amusement 
Park. Here one finds a hint that there are 
arts of war and peace, corporate Imperial activ- 
ities, not connected with the arts of salesmanship. 
And here too some imagination has been used in 
the display of the exhibits. There is more spirit 
in the huge relief map of the world or in the noble 
procession of British warships of all ages than 
in a hundred bales of cotton or in a huadred sacks 
of no doubt useful but certainly dry-looking 
beans. 

The wool, the cotton, the beans, the apples 
should be represented, and have undoubtedly a 
distinct, perhaps an absorbing, interest for 
experts. But is it surprising that they do not 
appeal very greatly to the lay public, by whose 
support alone the Exhibition can be made a suc- 
cess? This public requires something at once 
more general and more pictorial. It would like 
to know how and among what surroundings its 
friends and relatives live in all the parts of the 
Empire. It takes real pleasure in an elaborate 
and really charming panorama of Canadian 
scenery. It is delighted (perhaps more than by 
any other single thing) by the striking red walls 
which represent the colonies of Western Africa. 

But the long and the short of it is that at 
Wembley such appeals to the popular imagina- 
tion are too rare. The Exhibition is a picture not 
of the Empire, but of only one side of it, and 
even so the picture is made up of a number of 
separate elements, each presented so as to be 
meaningless to all but a very few. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


O a sleepy House of Commons, on Monday 
| afternoon, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
whispered words of hope. Sir Philip’s 
manner is conciliatory, and his matter is plausible. 
He greets interruptions with courtesy, and is never 
at a loss for a reply. He is obviously clever— 
perhaps he is too clever. Listening to him we 
have an uneasy feeling that he might be able to 
persuade us of anything but that he could con- 
vince us of nothing. He has been feeling the 
country’s commercial pulse, and while he can 
detect no symptoms of immediate recovery he is 
convinced that the disease is not chronic and will 
not prove fatal. Meanwhile we are to continue the 
treatment as before, light stimulants and peaceful 
conditions, which in due course will allow and 
encourage nature to reassert herself. 

It was the voice of the general practitioner with 
the good bedside manner, and it was followed by 
the specialist called in for consultation, in the 
shape of Sir Alfred Mond. Specialists show less 
sympathy for the feelings of anxious relatives. 
They are not so easy to understand, as they use 
longer words which they will not be troubled to 
explain, but in the end they say little more than 
their humbler colleagues, and are apt to linger 
upon the causes rather than the cure of the malady. 
Sir Alfred played the part of specialist to perfec- 
tion, insisting, as usual, that convalescence had 
been considerably retarded by the too hasty 
return to the strong diet of the gold standard. 

Unfortunately his fellow specialist, hailing 
from the same school of medicine, differed from 
him on precisely this point. If there was one 
satisfactory feature in the situation in the eyes of 
Mr. Runciman it was the return to the gold 
standard. He is a physician of the old school 
with little faith in drugs and still less in surgical 
operations. ‘‘ Leave it to nature’’ was the key- 
note of his prescription, and incidentally he in- 
formed us that the illness was an epidemic, and 
that sufferers from it included even those who had 
not indulged in the dissipation of war. 

Mr. Sidney Webb from the front Opposition 
bench cooed an accompaniment to the song of 
hope previously delivered by the President of the 
Board of Trade, and with this encouragement the 
debate was continued on friendly and cheerful 
lines, being finally wound up by Sir Burton 
Chadwick, whose remarks were for the most part 
inaudible owing to the babble of general conversa- 
tion which accompanied them, 

On the following day the Government’s new 
Unemployment Insurance Bill came up for discus- 
sion. Sir Arthur Steel Maitland was in charge. 
Sir Arthur’s manner brings back to some of us 
memories of school days. He has nothing, how- 
ever, of the pomposity of the pedagogue nor of 
the long-winded eloquence of the dryasdust pedant. 
He is rather the schoolmaster we must all have 
met whose ambition, usually unfulfilled, it was to 
make friends with the boys. The master who puts 
the boys upon their honour, who appeals to their 
reason and to their better instincts. Sir Arthur 
has a particularly unruly division to deal with, 
and in the office that he fills it is frequently his 
painful duty to explain to his pupils the necessity 
for a reduction of half-holidays. He always does 
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it in the approved manner, as though itehurt him 


more than them, and he manages to carry convic- | 


tion and is consequently treated with respect. A 
gallant effort was made by Labour members to 
exaggerate into a tremendous grievance the pro- 
posal of the Government to restore the practice 
which existed until last year whereby a man on 
leaving employment did not obtain unemployment 
relief until after a lapse of six days. This period 
was reduced by the Labour Government to three 
days, and the return to the previous practice is 
calculated to save the country some five million 
pounds. It was in vain that even the most excit- 
able members of the Opposition attempted to lash 
themselves into a state of righteous indignation. 
Mr. Campbell Stephen—the young Glasgow 
clergyman, who is always sullenly labouring 
under a sense of injustice—described the Govern- 
ment as an ‘* Uriah Heep Government,”’ a descrip- 
tion difficult to understand but with which he 
seemed very satisfied as he repeated it at least 
three times. He went on to prophesy that His 
Majesty’s Ministers would terminate their careers 
on lamp-posts, but he did it with such a doleful 
lack of conviction that not a tremor passed along 
the Government bench. 

The ex-Prime Minister is now reduced to 
making small points in debate and creating divi- 
sions. On Tuesday he moved that the Unemploy- 
ment Bill should be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House, a futile motion which merely 
created a quarter-of-an-hour’s delay. On Wednes- 
day he sprang to his feet in the middle of a serious 
and sensible debate to abuse the Government for 
not having already put up a spokesman. The 
hour was shortly after six o’clock, the speeches 
from every quarter of the House had been worthy 
of the occasion, and there was no reason why the 
Government should intervene, although they were 
quite prepared to do so. 

Lady Astor availed herself of the ‘‘Ten Minutes’ 
Rule’’ during the past week in order to intro- 
duce a measure designed to secure fairer treatment 
by the law for the most unfortunate of all classes 
of women. Lady Astor’s manner is apt to be pro- 
vocative, and her matter unprepared, but upon this 
occasion her obvious and unquestioned sincerity 
was expressed in a few considered sentences of 
poignant simplicity. She was listened to in silence 
and sympathy. If. she ‘would confine herself to 
subjects upon which she is qualified to speak, and 
if she would show sufficient respect for the House 
of Commons to prepare her speeches in advance, 
she might very easily acquire the attention and 
the good-will which her zeal and her energy 
deserve. ; First CITIZEN 


VERSE 


THE DEAD FIDDLE 


T “HIS is the dead fiddle. Look where the wood 
broke with the music. Never again 
will it speak, as only the fiddle could, 
of beauty in the deep of pain. 


Ask not why in the end it broke, 
nor if pain than beauty was stronger. 
This was a fiddle, and thus it spoke, 
and now it speaks no longer. 
HumBert WOLFE 
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THE THEATRE 
TWO KINDS OF SHOW 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Show. By John Galsworthy. St. Martin’s Theatre. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. By St. John Ervine. The Savoy 
Theatre. 


R. GALSWORTHY’S new play, ‘The 
M Show,’ has been attacked on the ground 

that it is itself an attack. The dramatist 
has been accused of libelling the Press, the police, 
and the world in general. As a matter of fact, 
he has done no more than present a piece of 


**news’’ baldly, objectively, and dispassionately. 
But because he has introduced characters who feel 


‘strongly that our conduct of trials, inquests, and 


the like has become a discreditable kind of show- 
manship, Mr. Galsworthy is charged with 
advocating methods of judicial secrecy which 
would create greater scandals than our present 
practice of lime-lit investigation. I can see no 
suggestion of this in the play. But those who 
commit the old fallacy of identifying the 
character’s views with the author’s views can go 
seriously wrong about this piece. And so indeed 
they have managed to do. 


“The Show’ concerns a man who is dead when 
the curtain rises. Major Morecambe, a war-hero 
of vivid aerial exploits and therefore a man “‘ with 
a name,’’ has seemingly shot himself in his room. 
Be it suicide or murder, there must be an inquiry. 
Inquiry in such circumstances means ‘‘ a show.”’ 
The police arrive; the Press arrive; and there is 
matter for curiosity. The Major and his wife had 
lived apart. Each had ‘‘a private life.’ Her 


' lover and his little waitress move behind the 


scenes of the tragedy. It is an affair for head- 
lines, gossip, and an inquest held under the arc- 
lights of publicity. Her father and his mother 
are alive to be lacerated and, under torture, they 
cry out. But because they cry out must one 
deduce that the author would have open trials and 
inquests abolished? This is the logic of Bedlam. 

Mr. Galsworthy has been scrupulously fair to 
the Press, whom he is charged with libelling. The 
reporter, who must break in and badger heart- 
broken relatives for a story, is a thoroughly 
decent young man, doing a job he _loathes 
because he needs must live. The public want ‘‘a 
show,’’ and he must play minister to showman- 
ship or lose his job. The detective is too harshly 
drawn, and he takes extraordinary liberties in try- 
ing to get behind the mystery of the Major’s 
death. But he, too, is a man with a job to hold. 
If he cannot provide the coroner with a lucid and 
convincing statement of the case, his job is 
threatened. A man who has committed suicide 
has broken the law of the land, and the State has 
the right and the duty to inquire. Does Mr. Gals- 
worthy deny this? I do not think so. 

Where ‘ The Show’ is disappointing is as ‘‘ a 
show.’’ It has none of those parts or scenes which 
the actor would call ‘‘ fat,’ and the public which 
will eat no lean may find the platter disappoint- 
ing. It is a drab study of decent people involved 
in humiliations and reacting to distress in un- 
rhetorical ways. There is good Galsworthian 
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irony in the final discovery that the suicide had no 
sexual motive at all. The Major, who had never 
really recovered from the strain of war, had ex- 
perienced warnings of mental collapse; he ceased 
living with his wife for fear of being father to a 
child of mentally tainted stock; he took his life to 
avoid the menace of lunacy. The ‘‘show’”’ at the 
inquest fizzles out. And so, for the injudicious, 
does the play. 

My own taste runs to leanness in dramatic fare, 
and I followed this sombre chronicle with admira- 
tion for its quiet honesty of purpose. One of the 
generalizations about the world that appears to be 
more reasonable than most is that guilty parties 
in social crimes are hard to locate. The showman- 
ship that exploits a corpse is as criminal as it is 
common. But who is to blame? The detective 
must do his job; so must the reporter. The editor 
faces public demand; the police face a public 
right to open trials and open inquests. Blame the 
public? If you like, but the public is an abstrac- 
tion, elusive and transient. That is the muddle 
which Mr. Galsworthy has put on the stage with 
his own patient, unstressed realism. Grant that 
the detective is too harshly drawn and too harshly 
played. Where, after that, are the flaws in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s portraiture? I repeat that the 
thing would have happened so, and that the 
dramatist is not flinging libels broadcast, but 
austerely describing a quite possible situation. It 
is this very austerity, this refusal to make flashy 
theatrical scenes, that may deter. the public from 
going in. On the other hand, the public should 
at least be lured by the brilliance of Mr. Dean’s 
production. A very good realistic producer is in 
some danger of being under-valued because his 
taste is to produce a background so unobtrusively 
natural that no one will notice it. Mr. Dean 
always frames Mr. Galsworthy well, and the 
Reandean Company is at its best in this kind of 
work. There is a long cast with no very pro- 
minent parts, and many prominent players doing 
very little. I shall therefore mention no names, 
but congratulate the team on their team-work, and 
Mr. Dean on the uncanny actuality of his 
coroner’s jury. The play may still abide our 
question; the production goes free. 

While Mr. Galsworthy has been true to his own 
reticent economy of style, Mr. Ervine has been 
having his little joke. I use the adjective with 
purpose, for ‘Mary, Mary’ is indeed small beer 
for the author of ‘Jane Clegg.’ But light beer 
can be a sufficient beverage, and Mr. Ervine has 
not left the lecturer’s dais for the jester’s stool 
without being sure of his new seat. His play is a 
rag, and his central figure, the flamboyant, 
fluttering, adorable, insufferable, kittenish leading 
lady, is a familiar prop of the light comedy stage. 
Miss Eva Moore plays with talent the kind of part 
which Miss Tempest plays with genius, and 
Mr. Ervine pokes deft fun at the crudities of the 
commercial stage. Later in the play he begins 
to go crude himself, but the piece must be taken 
in the spirit in which it was intended. Asa rag 
it succeeds. As ‘‘a show”’ it will comfort those 
who find ‘The Show’ too much shadowed o’er 
by the cast of Galsworthian thought. 


Subscribers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the Saturpay Review should apply to the 
Publisher, g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


“BUT THOSE' UNHEARD... .” 


By T. Pope 


WO or three years ago (it may even have 

been more) a comic opera was produced at 

the Empire Theatre entitled ‘ The Rebel 
Maid.’ Brief life, as there are many who have 
cause to know, is the not infrequent portion of 
theatrical productions, and ‘The Rebel Maid’ 
shared the fate of a somewhat heavy percentage 
of its predecessors. Within the course of a few 
months it had had its day and ceased to be. I still, 
however, remember it with gratitude. For it con- 
tained one number that struck an entirely new note 
in operatic lyrics. A song was sung by Miss 
Betty Chester which had for its refrain these 
memorable words : 


I want my man to be a landlord 
And keep a little village inn. 


The applause that followed was less deafening 
than, in the circumstances, might reasonably have 
been anticipated. It may be that the sudden shock 
proved almost too much for the audience, that the 
revolutionary sentiments expressed reduced them 
to a condition of dazed numbness. 

That song indeed marks an epoch in the history 
of light opera and musical comedy. For the first 
time a blow was struck at one of the most per- 
sistent traditions of the English stage. The 
serried forces of convention began to reel and 
totter. Things can never be quite the same again. 
Up to that time it had always been assumed (by 
theatrical managers, at least) that there were only 
two classes of men who were capable of awakening 
any tender emotion in the female breast—the 
soldier and the sailor. Tommy and Jack held the 
field against all comers. The sudden entry of 
Bung into the arena could not fail to have an 
important effect upon the situation. Now, I yield 
to none in my admiration for our brave fighting 
forces, and it is an undeniable fact that the mere 
sight of a naval or military uniform is a powerful 
stimulus to the female imagination. In nine cases 


‘ out of ten a guardsman would stand a better chance 


than a grocer in any affair of the heart, and to 
assert that all the nice girls loved a tailor would 
be to invite ridicule. None the less, I cannot help 
thinking that there is a large and deserving section 
of the community which is rather scandalously 
neglected by our lyric writers. ‘‘ Peace,”’ as John 
Milton (a seventeenth-century poet) once said, 
‘* hath her victories no less renown’d than war,”’ 
and yet how seldom are these victories commemor- 
ated on the stage! The assistant curate, the 
actuary, the dentist, the postman, the income-tax 
assessor, the undertaker, the master-shifter 
(gentlest of readers, do you know what a master- 
shifter is?), the dancing instructor, the dustman, 
the writer for the weekly reviews—all these contri- 
bute, no less than the fighter, to the common wel- 
fare of mankind, and it is high time that our debt 
to these worthy people received a more public 
acknowledgment. It is difficult, I admit, to con- 
ceive (let us say) a dentist as a romantic figure. A 
systematic investigation into the habits of dentists 
will, however, disclose the fact that they are as 
capable of inspiring affection as the bravest hero 
that ever took a trench, and for proof of this seem- 
ingly reckless statement I may mention that there 
is in my district a dentist who has been married 
twice. 
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What I would plead for, then, is such an exten- 
sion of the light opera or musical comedy lyric as 
would make it possible to include the station- 
master equally with the soldier, the turncock no 
less than the tar. Nor need the task present any 
insuperable difficulties. Indeed, many of our exist- 
ing songs would only need a little judicious adapta- 
tion to secure the desired result. Why, for 
instance, should 

The milkman’s boy to the pump has gone 


prove less pleasing to the public taste than 
The minstrel boy to the war has gone? 


And imagine the effect which might have been 
produced had the ever-adorable Vesta Tilley 
appeared upon the stage in clerical garb with some 
such song as this: 
Here’s jolly good luck to the girl who loves a curate! 
Girls—have you been there ? 
You know that clerks in holy orders 
Always do their duty everywhere ! 

Percy Simpkins is certainly as euphonious a 
name as Tommy Atkins—which was described by 
George Meredith (a nineteenth-century poet) as 
*“ base to the ear as an ass’s bray ’’—and I can 
picture the frenzied enthusiasm that might have 
greeted Hayden Coffin in other days, as, with head 
erect and eyes flashing, he delivered himself of the 
stirring line: 

We call him Percy Simpkins all the same. 

Of one thing I am certain. I shall have a very 
large proportion of my women readers with me in 
this plea for the public commemoration of the non- 
combatant. For, when you come to think of it, 
there are quite a large number of civilians in this 
country. And somebody has got to marry them. 
There are not enough soldiers to go round. 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 


VI 


URNING from the individual, whose position 

was discussed in the previous articles in this 

series, to the race, we enter on a more difh- 
cult part of the subject. Adhering to our original 
conception of the question it is found that the solution 
(if it is to be accepted as such) of the quantitative dif- 
ficulty and of the qualitative problem described as 
‘economic ’’ in nature, are one and the same. The 
remedy for that aspect of the qualitative problem dis- 
tinguished. as ‘‘ dysgenic ’’ is different and must be 
considered separately. 

The quantitative difficulty reduces itself to this. 
Admitting the greater fertility to-day of those whose 
occupations are manual labour, or who have no occu- 
pation at all (in other words of the least intelligent 
types) and admitting that at the present moment the 
country is overpopulated, how are we to be certain 
that we are not within sight of more prosperous times 
when unemployment..will disappear? And how are 
we to feel assured that the dissemination of know- 
ledge of Birth Control will not, in the long run, lead 
to a disastrous decline in the Birth Rate, producing an 
irretrievable diminution in our numbers? 

The practical difficulty is here to prophesy what will 
be the optimum population (i.e., that at which the 
return of labour per head will be greatest) for a given 
country fourteen years ahead—at the time, that is, 
when the children born to-day would enter the labour 
market. And here we are in the realm of almost pure 
guess work, and probably no economist could be found 
who would venture upon more than a_ tentative 
speculation. What, even, the optimum is at the moment 
is a disputed question. There is reason to suppose 


that unemployment returns are not necessarily a trust- 
worthy guide to the figure. There is, however, a con- 
sensus of opinion (including that of Mr. Baldwin) that 
at the moment our numbers are above their optimum, 
though expectations vary almost infinitely as to what 
the optimum will be in a few years. Those who hope 
for a boom in trade are satisfied with the present con- 
dition. Others, among whom is included the writer, 
do not anticipate such an event and would more 
willingly see an alteration brought about. In the 
absence of any definite knowledge, the best we can do 
is not to try to look too far ahead but to consider the 
solution of our problems as we find them to-day. At 
the moment the indisputable facts of the problem in 
this country are that we are over-populated, that Birth 
Contral methods are practised too much by the upper 
and.middle classes—perhaps even by the skilled work- 
ing classes—and not enough by the improvident un- 
skilled masses at the bottom of the social structure. 

And the outstanding question is whether, as a result 
of a reduction of our numbers to a point somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the economic optimum for 
this country—by which reduction the existing burden 
of taxation, an increasing element of which is now 
devoted to charity and relief, will be correspondingly 
diminished—our upper and middle classes would be 
enabled to produce more children, and to continue to 
produce enough to maintain our numbers in the neigh- 
bourhood of their optimum. 

The answer to this question depends on a further 
question. To what extent is the relative sterility of 
the professional and skilled working classes attribut- 
able to the heavy taxation now imposed on them, and 
the rise in the cost of living due to the war, and to 
what extent is it the result of a preference shown by 
many people for a more or less luxurious life, with few 
or no children, to a simpler life with several children? 
In other words, to what extent is it attributable to an 
economic factor and to what extent to motives of 
selfishness ? 

To what extent does that quality of self-interest play 
a part which prompts a woman to refuse to breast- 
feed her baby because she is afraid of the effects 
thereof upon her figure, which causes her to abstain 
from having children because she dislikes the dis- 
comfort and deformity preliminary to, and the actual 
pains of childbirth, or which makes her value amuse- 
ments and expensive forms of pleasure and recreation 
more highly than the experience of maternity? To 
what extent is the relative infertility of the upper and 
middle classes accounted for by the kind of egotism 
which induces the husband to go in for entertaining, 
for a motor, and a house with several servants, and 
generally to live in comparative affluence rather than 
do without these things and bring up a family of 
children? Unquestionably this attitude plays a part 
nowadays. Dissatisfaction with the elementary 
pleasures of life, the craving after artificial stimuli and 
new sensations, have always been, and probably will 
always remain, the surest way of decadence in a race, 
and as such should be combated at all costs. It is 
more in the interest of the race that the professional 
and artisan classes should produce plenty of good 
children than that the families of the very poor should 
be restricted. The contention is sometimes heard coming 
from complacent and wealthy individuals, that the work- 
ing classes should be encouraged to reproduce freely in 
order to keep up the country’s numbers. The dirty 
work is thrown, so to speak, on the shoulders of those 
least qualified to discharge it. It must appeal to the 
sense of justice of everyone that if the maintenance of 
the numbers of the race is to be conceived of as a 
burden (which of course it should not) the burden should 
be borne equally by all classes. The writer, who has 
had occasion to witness the results of over multipli- 
cation among the very poor, feels that it is only in 
fairness to them that they should be equipped with 
every possible means of improving their lot. At 
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present one of the most important of such means is 
a creation of facilities by the Ministry of Health for 
the giving of information, to those mothers who need 
it, about how they may limit their families and space 
their children. The immediate social results of such 
a measure would unquestionably be good. The re- 
mote results are more open to doubt. ind it is this 
doubt which renders it of the utmost importance to 
add that every form of pressure and persuasion be 
brought to bear on the other classes, to make them 
realize that it is morally incumbent on them, in the 
interests of the country and of the race, to have as 
many children as they can possibly afford, even at the 
expense of the minor luxuries of life. 

Up till now no such pressure has been exerted, 
and most people regard it as a matter of moral indiffer- 
ence, whether, when married, they have children or 
not. The problem as to whether the general public, 
once it has been educated to realize the national 
importance of the question of having children, would 
act upon it and thereby avert the threat of a dwindling 
population is again one of great difficulty. Admit- 
tedly the example set us by France is not encouraging. 
What is the likelihood of our following in her foot- 
steps? It is a delicate and important question. The 
writer is of the opinion that our national character 
differs from that’of the French in such a way as to 
make us more responsive to an appeal for more children 
than the French have shown themselves to be. But 
again we are in the realm of conjecture, and each 
person is entitled to his opinion. The fact remains, 
however, that as long as the advertisement now given 
to Birth Control is permitted to continue it is certain 
that its practice will become yearly more universal. 
Nothing but harm can result from an attitude of 
official negativism towards it while the propaganda is 
allowed to continue unchecked. 

There remains the other process, above distinguished 
as ‘‘ dysgenic,’’ the effect of which upon the quality 
of the race is probably as detrimental as the one just 
considered, namely the nurture and perpetuation of 
the morally and physically unfit. This tendency can 
only possibly be met by some form of Eugenic legis- 
lation. The existing opposition to anything of the 
sort in this country probably emanates from a deep- 
seated dislike of bureaucratic interference in people’s 
private lives, and is associated with a failure to realize 
the deleterious consequences of the existing order. It 
is of interest, however, to observe that in America, 
where, in practice if not in theory, individual liberty 
is valued less highly than in this country, various 
enactments have been passed with a definitely Eugenic 
object. Thus in the State of Nebraska, marriage is 
forbidden to anyone afflicted with venereal disease, 
and all applications for marriage licences have to be 
accompanied by affidavits of freedom from such dis- 
ease. Nobody acquainted with the nature of the 
infant mortality produced by congenital syphilis can 
fail to approve of this measure. Such a requirement 
might also prove potent in promoting pre-nuptial 
sexual restraint in men, and might deserve support on 
“moral ’’ as well as on socially utilitarian grounds, 
if the two are to be distinguished. In 1895 the State 
of Connecticut forbade the marriage of epileptics and 
feeble-minded persons, under penalty of three years’ 
imprisonment. Everyone possessing acquaintance of 
the Neurological Outpatients’ Department of any 
large hospital must realize the existing prevalence of 
epilepsy and appreciate how this hereditary disease 
may incapacitate and stultify its victims. | Montana 
provides for the sterilizing of idiots, epileptics, feeble- 
minded and insane persons, which measure must again 
commend itself to those aware of how prolific such 
types can be if left unwatched. In males, sterilization 
can be effected by a very minor operation, the use of 
X Rays for this purpose being a procedure with regard 
to which there is still medical controversy. 

(To be continued.) 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opini th l and the manner of their expression. 

9 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CANTERBURY OR ROME? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The crisis reached in the Church of England 
has, for some considerable time, been regarded as 
inevitable by the High Church party. 

In reviewing the present situation between the 
** Anglo-Catholics ’’ on the one hand and the Protes- 
tant party on the other we cannot minimize the facts 
surrounding what may be adequately termed the 
Reformation crisis which was the means of bringing 
the ‘‘ Church as established by Law ’’ into existence. 

The Reformation was, as every historian is well 
aware, a revolution against all law and order. It 
was brought about so far as England was concerned 
by the amours of Henry VIII with the Maid of Honour, 
Anne Boleyn. No one who is at all acquainted with 
the history of the Church denies that reform was 
needed, and as a matter of fact Cardinal Wolsey 
actually took the matter in hand. As a result of his 
activities, Cardinal’s College, Oxford, now known as 
Christ Church, was founded, but a Reformation 
external to the Church and brought about by the 
unholy desire of the King to divorce his wife on the 
pretence that he had doubts of conscience as to the 
validity of his marriage with Catharine of Aragon, 
was opposed to all sense of decency. 

Up to this epoch history asserts in the most 
emphatic manner possible that during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the authority of the Bishops 
of Rome was acknowledged as extending over all the 
other churches both in the West and East. In Eng- 
land too this authority in strictly spiritual matters 
was never questioned until the time of Wyclif, although 
the Pope’s interference in merely temporal matters was 
at times strenuously resisted, and the resilience of the 
nation from this interference found expression at 
various times in the Statutes of Mortmain, Previsors, 
and Praemunire. It was at this juncture that a sever- 
ance took place involving the Spiritual Supremacy, 
and although healed in the time of Mary, it was again 
broken by the Act of Supremacy in Elizabeth’s reign. 

The solution of the whole problem so far as the 
Church of England is concerned surrounds one small 
question: How was the Church founded? Was it 
constituted by its Divine Founder with or without the 
Apostolic Primacy? Holy Scripture and Primitive 
Tradition coupled with all the historical records tell us 
that this Primacy was a fundamental basis of the 
foundation of the Christian Church. This is the plea on 
which Anglo-Catholic thought is making such exertions 
to break down the barrier which surrounds the Church 
of England and bring back a unity of life which is 
one of the fundamental necessities of church life. 

I am, etc., 
Henry J. NASH 

29 Gwendwr Road, West Kensington 


THE ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The statement of the Foreign Minister in the 
House as to the connexion with Moscow relative to the 
troubles in China has been confirmed by sources not 
known to be supporters of the present administration. 
In the Workers’ Weekly mention as to Soviet assist- 
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ance has been made and Mr. Hodgkin, in the Daily 
News, has likewise referred to the Bolshevization at 
Shanghai. Sir, it is true we are a long suffering nation 
but has not the hour come for the withdrawal of the 
Soviet emissaries in our midst? A policy of vacillation 
is not understood by lovers of force. Recent questions 
in Parliament have elicited replies which seem to denote 
continuance of hostile attacks upon this country. 
Whether Europeans are criticized or our Allies, the real 
aim is at the heart of Great Britain, and _ the 
sooner we _ realize it the better. Extremists, 
whether Communists or even Fascists, are not helping 
this country to recuperate after the national trial. Pos- 
sessing as we still do, a representative means of 
government, forces of the Crown and a police force, 
and relying on the common sense and loyalty of 
citizens, Cromwells or Mussolinis are rather alien to 
our national temperament in these days. 

It is indeed surprising that more unity does not exist 
between organizations whose aims are identical to 
combat the doctrines of Karl Marx and Lenin. Do 
we ever have combined demonstrations, or pool our 
literature, frequently weak, or equip our speakers 
adequately in a fight waged unceasingly ? 

The Communists desire to dictate not only to the in- 
dustrial sections but the political bodies and their 
political Press, cheaper and better circulated, grows. 

If the Fascists would only rally to the call of their 
various associations more sound work would be accom- 
plished to promote goodwill and understanding and 
iot collisions. Argument and logic is the best weapon, 
not mere abuse, nor excited battles, which after all, do 
\ttle good to victor or vanquished. 

I am, etc., 
D. MACARTNEY 


OUR UNPROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—yYour correspondent who adjures Dean Inge 
to act the prelate rather than the publicist, must have 
observed with considerable gratification the Morn- 
ing Post placard: Dean Inge on the Road to Ruin. 

I am, etc., 
Junior Naval and Military Club, Joun NortTH 


96 Piccadilly, W.1 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—It is amusing to observe the venom displayed 
by journalists on the question of our unprofessional 
journalists. One can almost hear the shrill scream of 
‘* Blackleg ’’ in Miss Katharine Cox’s letter. 

Doubtless it is a good principle that Cabinet Min- 
isters should not be under a possible obligation io 
newspaper proprietors, but this is a very different thing 
to the attempt to bar any distinguished man, such as 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, from contributing to the 


Press, on the ground that struggling professional . 


journalists must live. I do not see the necessity. 

Many people buy certain newspapers in order to read 
the article written by Dean Inge, not because he is the 
Dean of St. Paul’s or because he has been given a 
ridiculous nickname by journalists, but because of the 
excellence of his articles. Dean Inge, for example, 
understands science and the scientific outlook, and 
therefore his contributions on such subjects as Popula- 
tion and Eugenics are read with pleasure. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of articles on 
scientific questions by our newspaper journalists show 
the grossest ignorance of science and the scientific 
method. 

Let such journalists learn their job and they need 
not fear competition. 

Incidentally, do Deans have parishes or parishioners? 
I imagined that they were in charge of their respective 
cathedrals and that, in addition, custom has assigned 
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to them the duty of representing the Church in the 
scholarship, literature and intellectual life of the times. 
I am, etc., 
P. B. CuHapman, M.B. 
Marine House, Bridlington 


PROPAGANDA AND THE I.L.O. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Kennedy, like Mrs. Oliver herself, takes 
me severely to task for arguing that propaganda is 
the most urgent need for the I.L.O., and yet he 
admits freely that it is needed. He disagrees with 
me, not over the necessity for propaganda, but over 
the responsibility for directing it. As he says, inter- 
national institutions are very differently placed from 
national ones, but it seems to me that where the 
problems are international it is all the more necessary 
they should be tackled internationally by propaganda 
and not left (as Mr. Kennedy vaguely suggests) to 
haphazard disorganized efforts within each State which 
is a member of the Organization. Of course there 
ought to be a body of public opinion which would 
allow the I.L.O. to function on the lines it was origin- 
ally meant to. But there is not. Somebody has to make 
it. The I.L.O. was constituted on the assumption that 
it would receive a large support which turned out to 
have been chimerical. If it was idealism to imagine 
that the opinion would be there, it is far more culpable 
idealism to propose after all that has happened that it 
will grow spontaneously in enough of the countries 
concerned to get anything done. 

I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—‘‘ Government can do much for commerce, 
most by leaving it alone.’’ So said Sir Walter Raleigh 
four hundred years ago: and the awful financial muddle 
in which we are getting more and more involved shows 
the substantial truth of the great Englishman’s state- 
ment. The more we interfere with production by 
means of Trade Boards, Insurance Schemes and other 
devices intended to benefit the employees and gain 
their votes, and the more we seek to counterbalance 
the action by spasmodic attempts at Protection and by 
the grant of Government credits, the greater becomes 
the muddle, until to-day Government interference in 
trade matters is accepted as a matter of course and, 
equally as a matter of course no surprise is felt when 
that interference is totally ineffectual in producing 
prosperity. 

At the time, a good deal of ridicule was thrown upon 
Mr. Bonar Law’s prescription of ‘* Tranquillity,’’ but 
we are beginning to feel to-day that if the State would 
leave us all alone as much as possible so that we might 
work out our own salvation for ourselves, instead of 
interfering as much as possible, there would be a much 
better chance of national recovery. The idea is, of 
course, that the Conservative Party, having con- 
stantly twitted the Socialists with their small output 
of legislation last year, will be bound to show a large 
mass of heroic and generous measures at the end of 
its first twelve months’ tenure of office. Unfortunately 
for the Conservative taxpayer—who has to pay the 
piper every time whatever party is in office—a Con- 
servative administration can never hope to compete 
successfully with either the Liberals or the Socialists 
in the sphere of ‘‘ Social Reform.’’ If we give every 
widow in the kingdom ros. a week and every father- 
less child 5s., this won’t at all prevent the Liberals 
from promising 15s. and 7s. 6d., and the Socialists 
from capping this with 20s. and ros. Schemes of 
political generosity cannot be patented, nor even 
registered at Stationers’ Hall, and the Socialists 
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always hold the trump card because by being exces- 
sively generous they can not only benefit their 
supporters but can also ruin their enemy, the Con- 
servative taxpayer. 

Just as the Conservatives have not the ghost of a 
chance of competing successfully with Liberals and 
Socialists in the matter of ‘*‘ Generosity ’’ and ‘‘ Social 
Reform ’’ so the Socialist Party and the Liberal Party 
can never pretend to compete with the Conservative 
Party in the matter of economy, if the latter chooses 
to make this a plank in its platform. More than four- 
fifths of the taxes in this country are provided by 
members of the Conservative Party who have there- 
fore the greatest interest in economical administration. 
By its policy of striving to gain votes by lavish ex- 
penditure the present Government is very unlikely to 
win over any appreciable number of its enemies while 
it will disgust and dishearten many of its friends. The 
new Rating Bill, for instance, will certainly increase 
the numbers and the power of the bureaucracy and 
so provide a much improved weapon ready to the 
hands of the next Socialist administration. Many 
Liberals now recognize how absolutely essential 
economy is at the present time, and a policy with this 
end in view would attract them and might result in 
the formation of a Centre Party, equally opposed to 
‘* Generosity ’’ and to Protection, having the reduc- 
tion of taxation as the chief plank in its platform. 
Moreover the man in the street feels acutely the 
enormous taxes levied on beer and tobacco, not to 
mention whisky, and he is beginning to understand 
that the disastrous condition of three of our basic 
industries—the coal trade, the engineering trade and 
the shipbuilding trade—is largely the result of exces- 
sive Imperial Local Taxation. 

I am, etc., 

Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds C. F. RypeRr 


‘“CHANTIES OR ‘‘ SHANTIES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—I observe that several of your contemporaries, 
in referring to the recording of Mr. John Goss’s sea 
chanties for a gramophone firm have spelled the word 
with an ‘‘ s’’—shanties. But why this modish 
rendering ? 

Sir Walter Runciman is said to give his support to 
the version now favoured by outrageous young artists 
and others of that kidney, deriving the word from the 
‘* shanties ’’ which seamen were supposed to pull 
about, no one quite knows where. Sir Walter has 
sailed before the mast and is certainly entitled to 
respect; but he and your contemporaries have the 
dictionaries against them; and, if I may add a slight 
personal testimony, I may say that during twelve years 
in the Royal Navy I heard the word invariably pro- 
nounced ‘‘ chanty ’’ pointing to its more obvious origin 
from ‘‘ chant ”’ to sing. I am, etc., 


Partridge Farm, Marshford, Bucks Cectt CHART 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—It is, as you say in your article on R. D. 
Blackmore, only too true that in fact as in fiction the 
country has become merely an “‘ inert background.” 
Except as a kaleidoscopic panorama on our joy rides 
we are frankly bored by it. Whether or not the 
American doctors will be able to commend the youth 
of the next generation on its walking powers remains 
to be seen. I doubt whether there will be any who 
know the exhilarations of tramping and the healing 
balm of the old nurse Nature. 

The joys of the country are slipping from us in our 
increasing proclivity for the asphyxiation of towns and 
rapidity of motion—and with them the faith of our 
forefathers. I am, etc., 


J. F. BrsHop 
(Many letters are held over owsng to lack of space.) 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


T may be supposed that the devout admirer of 
[ree Beardsley will welcome the large and very 

handsomely produced volume in which the scrap- 
piest drawings of that artist have been brought to- 
gether : ‘ The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley ’ 
(Bodley Head, £2 2s. net.). But for our part, speaking 
on a first view and without prejudice to a more con- 
sidered opinion, the book seems an instance of piety 
carried too far. It contains, however, some six or seven 
things both unfamiliar and welcome, and there is some 
fresh biographical detail in the pleasant introduction by 
Mr. Lewis Hind. Only, why from his list of books 
about Beardsley does he leave out the very best, that 
by Mr. Symons? And, though we ask this question 
without delaying to consult authority, is he quite cor- 
rect in his transcription of Beardsley’s agonized last 
letter to Leonard Smithers? We have an idea that 
the drawings Beardsley prayed Smithers to destroy 
were the ‘‘ bawdy,’’ not as Mr. Hind prints, the 
bad.’’ 

* Carlyle on Cromwell and Others ’ (Kegan Paul, 15s. 
net), is by no means what its title might suggest, an 
inquiry into Carlyle’s opinions as a historian, but the 
third volume of that shrewd, largely conceived 
biography of Carlyle which Mr. D. A. Wilson is pro- 
ducing with an almost Boswellian feeling for char- 
acter. This third volume covers a period in its sub- 
ject’s career in which he was meeting Wordsworth, 
Southey, Macaulay, Mazzini, Tennyson, and it is no 
longer a lonely figure that Mr. Wilson presents to us. 

The Casanova Society must, we feel sure, occasion- 
ally regret its title. It is at any rate disconcerting to 
find its imprint on such a book as ‘ The Idylls of 
Theocritus ’ (750 copies, 15s. net). Casanova, Theo- 
critus: the names go ill together. But in the first 
place the Society has chosen what is really a master- 
piece of translation, Mr. Trevelyan’s, and in the second 
place it has shown excellent taste in regard to typo- 
graphy. A most attractive volume, artistic without 
being in the least arty. 

‘The Life and Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ’ (Hutchinson, 18s. net), comes from the in- 
dustrious Mr. Lewis Melville. The title is perhaps 
open to some mild objection, since Mr. Melville 
appears to have given us only a selection of letters, 
but the book promises entertainment. And, after all, 
even had the indiscretion of Lady Mary’s relatives left 
us all her papers, a complete edition of her corre- 
spondence would not be possible for the general 
reader. For Lady Mary, on occasion, wrote letters of a 
startling impropriety. 

‘ Records of Clan Campbell in the Military Service 
of the H.E.I.C.’ (Longman, 12s. 6d.), affords the 
most remarkable evidence of the devotion of one great 
group of Scotsmen to the Army in India. No less 
than 251 officers in the East India Company’s service 
were Campbells, and since these included several 
soldiers or soldier-administrators of eminence, the book 
is of real value to others besides members of the clan. 
Major Sir Duncan Campbell is to be congratulated on 
his patient research, and his publishers on having pro- 
duced a large book, not of the popular kind, at so 
moderate a price. 

We have not read, we have no more than peeped 
into ‘In My Anecdotage ’ (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d. net), 
by Mr. W. G. Elliott; but we are already won by two 
things—the author’s declared hostility to pointless 
cataloguing of celebrities met, and the droll story of 
Mrs. Cornish, on a walk with some eminent persons in 
the country, catching sight of a bull and exclaiming : 
‘* The ox! so unlike the fox!’’ Where is the joke? 
Well, where is the joke in 

The feathered tribes on pinions cleave the air, 

Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear? 
Unlike Queen Victoria on a famous occasion, we are 
amused. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Greenery Street. By Denis Mackail. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 
This Mad Ideal. By Floyd Dell. The Bodley 


Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the time of the year when at every step 

down Bookseller’s Row we are confronted with 
the injunction to buy this or that novel for our holiday 
reading. No doubt these advertisements are justified 
by results, or they would not be persisted in; but their 
success, I am inclined to think, proves nothing except 
that the public will always do what it is told if only it 
is told often enough. So far as one can judge, these 
so-called holiday-books differ in no vital respect from 
the average trash published at other seasons; and they 
have nothing in common with each other except trite- 
ness, insipidity, and the fact that they are all born in 
the summer. It is seldom necessary to read them, 
because they are all made from a familiar recipe which 
is set forth on the book’s jacket by its kindly pub- 
lisher. This is fortunate, for such reading would make 
a burden of the most enchanting holiday and send 
men pelting back to their offices in bitter haste. A 
holiday-book, it would seem, is a book guaranteed to 
rest quietly in one’s lap while one dozes in a deck 
chair enjoying the warmth of the sunshine and the 
sound of breaking waves; it would fulfil its purpose 
equally well if all its pages were blank. Moreover, 
if we must read during our holidays, surely something 
a little heavier, and therefore easier to put up with, 
would be more appropriate to the occasion. Ibsen and 
Bournemouth would go well together; Leopardi and 
the Lake District; Dorothy Richardson and Margate. 
And there is a profounder affinity than that of allitera- 
tion between Schopenhauer and Southend. The lighter 
kind of fiction should occupy the brief moments 
hazardously snatched from our working hours; it 
should be a substitute for holidays, not an addition to 
them. 

To all who, like myself, cannot afford to take a 
castle in Spain or a villa on the Riviera I warmly 
recommend Mr. Denis Mackail’s new novel, ‘ Greenery 
Street.’ I have spent half a day in Greenery Street: 
no more than half a day, and yet I feel as refreshed 
as if I had enjoyed a week-end in the sun-baths of 
Madiera. It is an extremely pleasant place, a street 
(in the words of the blurb) ‘‘ of thirty-six little 
houses each large enough to hold two very newly- 
married people and a dog.’’ For my part, I deplore 
the existence of that dog. I am content that Felicity 
Foster should be a silly as well as a delightful creature, 
bearing in mind that the silliness may be a necessary, 
minor constituent of the delightfulness; but I am sorry 
that her absurdity should sometimes take the form of 
sentimentalizing over a Pekinese dog. This, however, 
is a trifling point, and it is easy to understand that in 
Ian’s enamoured eyes it detracted nothing from his 
mistress’s charms. Everything else in the book is just 
right. Wit and sentiment are mixed in exactly the 
right proportions; the author’s kindliness and humour 
are unfailing. It is all too rarely that a really intelli- 
gent writer sits down to write a book the sole purpose 
of which is to give pleasure. This is what Mr. Mackail 
has done, and the result is all that can be desired, every 
page of his story being lighthearted, effortless, and 
amusing. Life, of course, is not like that; who said 
it was? And yet, in the moment of reading, we be- 
lieve every word of it; for Mr. Mackail contrives to 
make his people as real, in their slight fashion, as they 
are amiable. As an observer of character he can give 


points to many a more sombre novelist. 
‘Greenery Street’ (if I repeat the title with un- 
necessary frequency, it is because I like it so much) 
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records the first year of an entirely happy marriage : 
the thrill of finding and furnishing a house, the money 
troubles, the neighbours, the servants, the petty mutual 
deceptions, the quarrels and the kisses, of which last 
there is, as I need hardly say, a generous provision. 
Never has the sublime fatuousness of people in love’ 
been more genially depicted. 
Here is Felicity (before marriage) at the telephone : 
But in Felicity’s mind, as she waited to hear his voice on 
the line, it was Ian’s office and Ian’s office alone. A com- 
posite picture which drew something from her mother’s bank, 
something from the stationery department at Harrod’s, and a 
great deal from the business scenes in American films. Ian 
would thus be sitting at an enormous roll-top desk, covered 
with telephones and paste-bottles and cardboard boxes, in a 
vast apartment with a quantity of glass-panelled doors. A 
tape-machine would be disgorging into a high, narrow waste- 
paper basket, and a number of minor characters—vaguely 
identified as ‘‘the staff’’—would keep running in and out of 
the glass-panelled doors, rather like people in a farce. As for 
the atmosphere of the place, that would be charged with a 
tense, electrical excitement. |The words ‘‘ My God, I’m 
ruined! ’* or ‘‘ Thank Heaven, we’re saved!’ would be heard 
there twenty times a day, but in either case Ian himself would 
remain imperturbably at his desk, calm, serious and—and per- 
fect... . Actually, of course—but then who wants an actual 
description of an insurance broker’s office? 


Who indeed? And who wants a realistic description 
of Greenery Street? But let us listen in to this tele- 
phone conversation, or rather to Mr. Mackail’s account 
of it: 

Much of it is occupied with ascertaining such points as 
whether the letter written by the one party yesterday morning 
was an answer to the letter written by the other party on the 
previous evening, or whether it was an independent effusien 
which had missed its proper post. two parties also take 
pains to renew certain pledges of affection, which have now 
been exchanged so often that in any other circumstances they 
might almost have been taken for granted. In addition to 
this, each party embarks on a valiant attempt to describe the 
effect on him or her of the other party’s voice—attempts which 
the poverty of the English tongue ultimately defeats. And 
finally—quite as though it were an entirely fresh subject—they 
return to the question of their correspondence. 

“* You'll write to me to-night, won’t you?’’ says Felicity. 

“Yes, rather. I’ve just written to you, ’s a matter of fact, 
but— ”’ 

*“Oh, no! Have you? How sweet of you!” 

Had you written to 

“Yes. But I'll try and write again—if I possibly can.’’ 

“You will, won’t you? I say, did you get the letter I...” 

But we really cannot go on wasting good paper and ink on 
dialogue like this. 


And when, on a later occasion, Felicity declares that 
if they had been prevented from marrying she would 
have gone mad, the author adds in parenthesis a 
characteristic stage-direction: ‘‘ This evidence of her 
mental instability fills them both with the utmost satis- 
faction, and they embrace with extreme fervour.’’ 

Mr. Floyd Dell writes efficiently and sympathetic- 
ally, but ‘ This Mad Ideal’ suffers from sketchiness. 
It is the story of Judith Valentine. She begins as a 
pleasant but unremarkable little girl, and ends (so far 
as this record goes) as a pleasant, proud young woman 
who has just decided not to marry the’ young man she 
is in love with. Why she comes to this decision I am 
not quite sure; but I rather fancy it is because neither 
he nor she has as yet ‘‘ made good "’ or ‘* won out,”’ 
as artist and poet respectively. But it is unfair to 
employ this vile American idiom in connexion with Mr. 
Dell, whose work is pleasantly free from it. We 
recognize his characters as Americans less by their 
diction than by their habit of naive .self-exposition. 
They are all true to type, all curiously lacking in com- 
plexity. Even Judith herself, necessarily the most 
intimately studied of them all, since her consciousness 
is the medium of the narrative, fades from existence 
so soon as the book is closed. She is a natural, like- 
able girl; and Roy, who loves her and is loved by her, 
is a natural, likeable boy. But they are not sufficiently 
individual to hold us in thrall, and we too easily forget 
them. 

The flavour of Mr. Floyd Dell’s work is pleasant 
but not distinctive. 
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REVIEWS 
JOURNEY’S END 


Persian Literature in Modern Times. A.D. 1500- 
1924. By Professor E. G. Browne. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s. net. 


E hesitated to start out upon the reading of this 

book, realizing that to finish it would be to 
terminate one of the pleasantest literary voyages on 
which man ever embarked. The tragic words on the 
dust-cover made us long to draw out our joy to its 
fullest extent: ‘‘This volume concludes the task 
which Professor Browne undertook more than twenty- 
two years ago, of writing a complete Literary History 
of Persia from the earliest times to the present day.”’ 
The present (and fourth) volume has one decided 
advantage over the first two of the series, in that the 
Arabic character is used for the quotations from native 
writers. The Roman script was ever a concession to 
the weakness of the beginner in Oriental tongues, and 
students. will now appreciate at its true worth the 
beautiful typography of the Cambridge Press. The 
general reader who knows not the symbols of Araby 
cannot but admire the effect, while drawing his 
sustenance from the generally excellent translations 
following the representative extracts. We sometimes 
feel that the English version is a little flat, but that is 
no doubt the fault of the original. Persian poetry 
{and the best prose) spoils us for translations—we look 
for repeated excellencies. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first deal- 
ing very ably and in pleasant vein with the History of 
Persia from the early sixteenth century to 1922. It 
is not too much to say that the general public would 
find attractive reading matter in this section of the 
volume. Still, in some cases, conclusions are reached 
which seem to be Professor Browne’s own, and with 
which we are inclined to disagree. Here Turk and 
Persian are put on parade, and as is natural, the 
Persian does not suffer: 

The despatches of this period, recorded by Firfdin Bey, pass 
from the realm of diplomacy to that of vulgar abuse, and 
rascally red-heads (Awbdsh-i-Qizil-b4sh) is the politest 
on wherewith the Turkish Sultdn refers to his Persian 
oes. 

Our interest in the History of Persia is soon trans- 
ferred (in Chapter V, et seq.) to literature, where we 
come again under the spell cast upon us in the first 
two volumes of the series. The wars, petty squabbles, 
and spite, fade into a far nothingness as we rejoice 
with the Persian poets in their extravagances. There 
is, intentionally, a preponderance of religious poetry 
in the present volume, and a Baha’i poem by Na’im, 
quoted in full, gives us a splendid and authoritative 
outline of that system of thought. An Elegy by 
Qa’ani, the immortal, may give a thrill to some of our 
modern experimenters in chopped prose : 

What rains down? Blood! Who? The Eye! 

and night! Why? 

From grief! What grief? The grief of the monarch of Karbala! 

What was his name? Husayn. Of whose race? Ali’s! 

Who was his mother? Fatima! 

Mustafa! 

How was it with him? He fell a martyr! .. 

It sounds much better in Persian, but we must insist 
that we prefer the poems of the Babi martyrs, who 
died with sweet couplets on their lips. The ‘‘ poets 
of the classical tradition ’’ sing with some of the 
divinity of their elders. Professor Browne gives us 
good measure and running over in this connexion, and 
one is glad to turn from some of the later writers to 
read again these disciples of the old masters. One 
tries to recapture the glamour enrobing the writers of 
the earlier dynasties. If this be Persia, we muse, 


How? Day 


Who was his grandsire? 


surely it must still be Persia? But the spirit of the 
old Iranians is elusive, and all that is left of the mantle 
worn by Hafiz and Firdausi seems to be a handker- | 
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chief-square. With Moliére translated into Persian 
and Sherlock Holmes prodding the youthful mind of 
our Asian cousins in their own tongue, we must not 
expect languorous diwanha and subtle ruba’iyat. 
Tempora mutantur, and with the flying of that same 
time, we have reached the end of a well-constructed 
road. Witha sigh of regret we lay aside the last tome. 

Our guide along this winding road warns us in a 
verse from Sa’adi not to praise him lest we thus do 
him wrong. But we would not do him this dis- 
service ; it would be a poor return for the long hours 
of delight we have received at his hands. We may, 
however, be permitted to assure Professor Browne 
that he has left us with the notion that if he would, he 
might teach the Persians how to write! There are 
literatures we wot of, sadly needing a Professor 
Browne. The worst we can say of the book has been 
said—for the rest, the general reader will enjoy it and 
the scholar will prize it. 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY 
A Prime Minister and His Son, From the Corre- 
spondence of the Third Earl of Bute and of 
Lt.-General the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs, E. Stuart Wortley. 
Murray. 16s. net. 


RATITUDE is owing to Mrs. Stuart Wortley for 

her pleasant and skilful use of the archives stored 
at Highcliffe. She has a main purpose, but also deals 
with the social scene and the Eternal Feminine. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and Lady Mary Coke are 
rightfully to the fore; and Sir Charles Stuart writes a 
most felicitous letter of conjugal tenderness. As for 
Lord Bute, there is no material here given, and per- 
haps no need, for any great revision of the historical 
judgment passed on him. In Adolphus one can find 
a thorough-going depreciation of Pitt in favour of 
Bute, but Macaulay holds the field. With the people's 
favourite discarded, with the Whig ascendancy and 
corruption threatened, faction once more awoke. To 
be King’s Favourite, and a Scot, were enough. But 
why did he quit office so soon? He had secured the 
peace he and his young master desired. He feared to 
involve the King in his own obloquy. He was power- 
less in his own Cabinet. ‘‘ It would have been more 
politic in him not to begin by replacing a Minister so 
much the people’s idol,” wrote his daughter long after- 
wards. One agrees. Presently he may not even 
approach George III, and foster in him the Boling- 
brokian ideal of purity, prerogative, and patriotic 
kingship. He plays the great noble, the man of wealth 
and virtuosity. Excellent in all points—‘‘ had he not 
ruled,” as Tacitus would say. And if there is a certain 
querulousness in his letters, if he sees public affairs 
going from bad to worse, that is excusable in a man 
of conscious probity most foully maligned. 

In his fourth and favourite son, Sir Charles Stuart, 
the high and heroic temperament is conspicuous. Two 
faults at most are to be spied. He is almost too sensi- 
tive on the point of honour, and his father sagely 
counsels a prudent coolness under provoking slights. 
He is almost too acutely critical. But here it is sensi- 
tiveness to the point of honour where the interests of 
his country are concerned. And assuredly there was 
only too much occasion for the use of his faculty. 
These letters of a young officer serving at the front 
in the American War of Independence—a hundred 
pages of them—are poignant and notable. There is 
no possible blunder omitted at home or in the field. 
It is all mismanagement, half-heartedness, incompet- 
ency. The one man of worth is on the other side; 
furnished almost in despite of himself with a good 
cause. ‘‘ There is no honour to be obtained”; and 
Colonel Stuart returns, in time to witness and record 
the absurdities of the Gordon Riots. At length his 
opportunity comes; and before his early end he wins 
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Corsica, reorganizes the defence of Portugal, captures 
Minorca, relieves Sicily. He not only criticizes, but 
plans; not only plans, but executes. ‘‘ The greatest 
of all the British officers of his period,” judges Mr. 
John Fortescue, the military historian. He had his 
plan for frustrating the ambitions of the First Consul. 
Carried out, would Marengo have been averted? Past 
history reads as though fatal; but it should ever be 
remembered that, in the making, it is contingent. 


A GREAT CHURCHMAN 


Nathaniel Woodard: A Memoir of His Life. By 
Sir John Otter. The Bodley Head. 153s. net. 


MONG the numerous results, direct and indirect, 

of the Oxford Movement, the furthering of educa- 
tion stands well to the fore. In this volume, written by 
his son-in-law, we have a full and sympathetic account 
of the life of Nathaniel Woodard, the venerated 
founder of the Corporation of SS. Mary and Nicolas, 
an endowed Church of England Society which now 
maintains a dozen or more schools for the children of 
parents of moderate means. The main facts of 
Woodard’s career may be briefly told. He was born 
on March 21, 1811. He did not go to school, but was 
enabled later on, by the help of relatives, to go up to 
Oxford in 1834. Here he came under the Tractarian 
influence, and when he left the University, it was with 
a complete conviction of the Catholicity of the English 
Church. He took Holy Orders in 1841, and became 
curate-in-charge of a parish in Bethnal Green. 

The cause of education, and especially of the educa- 
tion of the Church’s children by the Church herself, 
was always very near to his heart. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century, middle-class education was 
in a very bad state. Provision was to some extent 
made for the poor; for the rich there were the large 
public schools; but almost the only course open to 
middle-class parents was to send their children to 
“* private ’’ schools—academies for young gentlemen, 
select boarding-schools for young ladies, and the like 
—which were too often extremely badly equipped and 
conducted. it was this almost insoluble problem with 
which Woodard set himself to grapple, and the pre- 
sent volume tells simply and graphically the story of 
how he won through to an unprecedented success. As 
Sir John Otter says: 

To any man, placed in however favourable a set of circum- 


stances, the difficulties would be formidable in a high degree; | 


to a man in Woodard’s position they might seem insuperable. 

He was poor in this world’s goods ; without prestige or adven- 

titious advantages ; an obscure, unbeneficed clergyman. 

But on his side he had the motive power of an unquestioning 
faith in the cause; religious ardour; great practical ability, 
especially in finance; caution; incisiveness of language, 
though he was a man of deeds, not words. 

Woodard displayed exemplary patience, fortitude and 
charity throughout all his long struggle, and dealt 
with the most bitter and prejudiced of his opponents 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness. No man 
was better served by his friends: he was able to attract 
the attention of notable men to his scheme, to arouse 
and secure their enthusiasm, and to retain their sup- 
port. He would not take part in any public con- 
troversy, but from the outset he never swerved from 
the principles upon which he had founded his system. 
The quotation from Plato on the title-page is a fitting 
expression of his aims. 


THE TRIVIAL TRAVELLER 
My Journey down the Tigris: A Raft-Voyage 
through Dead Kingdoms. By Dr. S. Guyer. 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
¢¢ T T will be understood from what I have said that 
my stay at Farkin was full of exciting adven- 
tures.”’ In other words, there was a young Armenian 
there, who spoke to the author in German. ‘* The 
astonishment shown on my features will be easily 
imagined, when I thus found myself addressed in my 
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own tongue in the depths of Kurdistan. . . The story 
the youth told—while I continued to stare at him, in 
speechless astonishment, with mouth wide open—was 
plausible enough.’’ He had learned German at 2 
Syrian orphanage and worked in Switzerland, where he 
had visited the author’s native village and become 
engaged to a German girl. This seemed ‘‘ so fan- 
tastic and incredible ’’ that the author sent a postcard 
to a friend at home and learned that the story was 
true. 

This is a fair specimen of the author’s adventures 
and sense of proportion. He was a member of the 
Samarra exploration expedition to Mesopotamia some 
fifteen years ago, and part of his journey had to be un- 
dertaken by rafts on the Tigris, but, beyond an im- 
mersion during a storm, nothing of the least interest 
happened. We are told that he did not stay at Baal- 
bek because he had been there already; that the sea 
was rough at Jaffa; that his omelets were greasy, but 
a pilaf of lambs’ tails was good. The book is a good- 
humoured record of the trivialities of travel and mildly 
amusing at times. For instance, on his way to Egypt, 
Dr. Guyer travelled with an Italian count, who used to 
exclaim over the scenery, ‘‘ C’est un panorrama,’’ and 
there was a temptation to use this phrase against him 
when he opened his mouth very wide at the bidding of 
the quarantine doctor. 

The translator is Mr. Joseph McCabe, who writes 
of ‘‘ a blue-velvet lady’s blouse.’’ 


GOOD LOSERS 
Gilligan's Men. By M. A. Noble. 
and Hall. 15s. net. 


R. NOBLE is a great player of cricket and a 

great judge of it; moreover, he can put his judg- 
ments on to paper in a workmanlike way and his 
descriptive writing has a sound competence of style 
that is made the more welcome by the rarity of good 
writing on the game. Too many cricket books are 
written in a vein of facetious anecdotage or prosy 
moralizing about the ethical importance of bat and 
ball. Mr. Noble followed the last M.C.C. tour in 
Australia from day to day and has written an admir- 
able chronicle of their adventures. Many interesting 
facts emerge. English fielding was better than Aus- 
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tralian, and Sutcliffe, who can be made out to have 
broken eighteen different Test Match records if one 
carries zeal for statistics far enough, had the most 
‘* lives ’’ allowed him by a kindly destiny or clumsy 
hands. It must not be thought that Mr. Noble is 
impugning Sutcliffe’s greatness by pointing this out, 
for he also states that ‘‘ no greater colt has ever come 
out of England.’’ Tate is highly praised for his speed 
from the pitch and his power to swing the ball both 
ways, but he is denied mastery of spin from the off. 
That denial would never have been made if the writer 
had seen Tate at work on an ordinary English wicket, 


but the fact that it was made throws a light on the | 


travail which any bowler must endure on the flint-hard 
Australian turf, 

Mr. Noble concludes that we had a good team and 
bad luck. He emphasizes the vital issue of the toss in 
the long-drawn Test Matches with the soil crumbling 
as the days roll by. We lacked a second bowler of 
trustworthy quality, for Mr. Douglas was a disappoint- 
ment. Also we lacked batting strength down the list. 
It is argued that seventeen is too many to send. The 
necessity of rejecting six players on every occasion 
causes some to get too little opportunity and so to lose 
practice and keenness. Gilligan’s captaincy is highly 
praised, though as a player he did none too well ex- 
cept in his fielding. The 1924-5 team may have 
failed in their purpose, but they won enormous popu- 
larity and were good losers. There are some interest- 
ing sketches of young Australian players who are 
likely to be here next summer and there are forty-eight 
cricket photographs of such vivid quality, so richly 
indicative of the temperament and technique of the 
players, that they would make a book in themselves. 


SUN CURES 


Ultra-Violet Rays in the Treatment and Cure of 
Disease. By Percy Hall. With introductions 
by Sir Henry Gauvain and Leonard Hill. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDICAL fashions come and go hardly less 

frequently than those dictated in Paris in respect 
of skirts and hats. But it has long become clear that 
the recent and reasoned return to sunlight is far more 
than one of those fleeting fads of which the medical 
profession must so often plead guilty. In one sense, 
of course, it is merely the official endorsement of an 
age-old popular conviction, sometimes submerged, but 
never extinct as long as human records can be traced. 
It is the explanation in terms of wave-lengths and 


anti-bodies of much that was probably implicit in the | 


various forms of sun worship. Thanks chiefly, to Dr. 
Rollier, of Leysin, in the Alps, who experimented with 


natural sunlight, and to the late Dr. Fuisen, of Copen- | 


hagen, who experimented with artificial sunlight, it 
has now been demonstrated that the rays of the sun, 
and especially the invisible ones known as the ultra- 
violet, have a direct and indirect therapeutic value of 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| accurate figures, 


| from 10 to 25 per cent. 
| the fact that not more than 25 per cent. seem to get 


the highest order. Thus Dr. Rollier, in cases of bone 
and joint tuberculosis, can point to eighty per cent. of 
cures. And it has recently been shown that, apart 
from their local and direct action, these ultra-violet 
rays have a marked power in increasing the general 
bactericidal action of the blood at large. In the pre- 
sent volume, which is a second edition, Dr. Hall ex- 
plains concisely and convincingly the latest means at 
our disposal for securing artificially what our urban and 
climatic conditions so often deprive us of, and he is 
able to quote cases of rheumatism, neurasthenia and 


| various skin diseases that the ultra-violet rays have 


apparently cured. Perhaps, however, to most people 
the book’s best news—it sounds almost too good to 
be true—is that an arc light bath can often arrest and 
abort the common cold in the head. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Journal of a Jewish Traveller. By Israel Cohen. 


The Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


THIS is a book which will doubtless appeal to the 
enthusiastic Zionists. The author’s zeal for the 
re-establishment of the Jews in Palestine is ardent 
enough to command the admiration even of the 
Philistine, and his knowledge of the subject, or at all 
events of his own side of the subject, is evidently ex- 
tensive. The mere outsider, however, would like 
something more substantial than the pious optimism 
of the last chapter to convince him of the security of 
the new Jewish settlements from Arab hostility. If 
the children of Israel and the children of Ishmael can 
live together in peace all will be well. But can they? 

The book contains a detailed account of Mr. Cohen’s 
comprehensive tour to visit the Jewish communities 
of Australia, New Zealand and Asia. It is well printed 
and illustrated, and should give pleasure to those in- 
terested in the subject. 


Unemployment among Boys. By W. McG. Eagar 
and H. A. Secretan. Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


A CAREFUL attempt to discover the degree of 
unemployment prevailing among boys, and an earnest 


_ endeavour to indicate the best way to improve the 


existing conditions, are here set forth. The authors, 
a past and present Warden of the Oxford and Ber- 
mondsey Club, have had exceptional opportunities for 
observation. They admit the difficulty of getting 
the percentage of unemployment 
varying in different parts even of the same district 
But more important still is 


continuous employment. The effects, physical, mental, 
and moral, of prolonged unemployment and of much 
casual employment are carefully studied and expert 
opinion gathered from some experienced heads of 
Unemployment Centres. The conclusion arrived at is 
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that the present Juvenile Unemployment Centres can 
only touch the fringe of the problem, and that the hope 
of the future rests in the extension of time spent on 
education—whole time or part time. The authors’ 
ideal is a fine one. We fear, however, that delay, itself 
very harmful, is inevitable. Yet by careful reorganiza- 
tion much present waste of energy might be saved. 


With Lawrence in Arabia. By Lowell 
Hutchinson. 21s. net. 


THE amazing career of Colonel T. E. Lawrence as 
a leader of Arab irregulars in the Great War is here 
chronicled in a somewhat disappointing but neverthe- 
less quite readable book. Mr. Lowell Thomas is more 
in his native element on the platform than in the 
study. The film which he prepared to illustrate the 
exploits of Lord Allenby and Colonel Lawrence was 
a work of art in its kind, and gave as good a notion 
as such a performance could do of the “‘ real thing ”’ 
which it purported to represent. Nobody but Colonel 
Lawrence himself could possibly explain the psycho- 
logical foundation of his meteoric career. Mr. Thomas 
has, however, set forth most of the obvious facts in a 
painstaking fashion, though his way of putting things 
must occasionally grate on the nerves of an English 
reader. The best part of his book consists of the 
excellent illustrations from photographs, presumably 
selected from his film. But in spite of the short- 
comings of the book in certain important respects, so 
little is known to the public of Colonel Lawrence’s 
work in Arabia that even this bald narrative will be 
read with great interest. 


Thomas. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least twice a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 175. 
IsLanpDsS IN SOUTHERN AND IN TROPIC SEAS: 
THEIR NAMES YOU’LL QUICKLY FIND, IF SO YOU PLEASE. 
Videlicet, minus cathedral town. 
At foot oi bills is apt to raise a frown. 
Dear to the naked Pict in days of yore. 
Of Zoroaster it contains the fore. 
Where dahlias grow, I’m there to gnaw their hearts. 
Bloodlessness,—scarceness of the blood’s best parts. 
See here the gallant knights on combat bent. 
With very little he will be content. 
Discerned by him whose task’s to scan the sky. 
The day of payment he has let pass by. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 173. 
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Acrostic No. 173.—The winner is Baldersby, who is requested 
to send us his name and address. He has selected as a prize 
‘ Brazil after a Century of Independence,’ published by Macmillan 
and reviewed in our columns on June 27. Forty-one competitors 
named ‘ Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic,’ 10 ‘Time, Taste, 
and Furniture,’ 9 ‘The English Country Gentleman,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from T. E. Thomas, H. M. 
Vaughan, Mrs. A. Lole, Yewsden, Ceyx, Reginald Eccles, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, C. A. S., Vron, Rosa H. Boothroyd, C. E. C., 
Baitho, Still Waters, Dolmar, Iago, C. E. Ford, Kirkton, Jop, 
R. Ransom, W. H. Maxwell, John Lennie, Margaret, Albert 
E. K. Wherry, Lionel Cresswell, Tyro, Bordyke, Hely Owen, 
Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Zyk, C. J. Warden, Lady 
Mottram, M. A. S. McFarlane, M. B., Madge, J. R. Cripps, 
J. D. T., Chip, Mrs. J. Butler, F M. Petty, F. D. Leeper, Owl, 
Martha, R. J. M. W., Rho Kappa, Maud Crowther, C. H. Burton, 
Boskerris, Pen, Monks Hill, Twyford, D. L., The Pelhams, 
Jeff, Stucco, Oakapple, East Sheen, Carlton, Peter, St. Ives, 


Hanworth, G. M. Fowler, and Jorum. 

Our TwertH QuarTerty CompeTition.—After the Seventh 
Round the leaders are: Martha; Baldersby, Mrs. J. Butler, C. J. 
Warden; C. A. S., A. de V. Blathwayt, Sisyphus ; Baitho, Carrie, 
Carlton, Lady Mottram, Quis. 


Other results held over till next week. 
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Fingers that see 


Deprived of their eyesight the blind have to 
become, as it were, children again, and learn to 
see through their fingers. They have to be 
taught to read and write Braille, to type, to earn 
their livelihood by handicrafts, such as netting, 
knitting, basket-making and weaving, by massage, 
telephone operating, secretarial work, etc. In 
these and other directions they are making great 
progress, and their former condition of helpless 
dependency is gradually being ameliorated by the 
strenuous work of such organisations as_ the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920). 
Chairman : Captain E. B. B. Towse,V.C.,C.B.E. 


The Institute’s activities include :— 
Relief of Blind Poor. 
Care of Blind Babies. 
Education of the Blind. 
Home Teaching of the Blind, 
Publication of Books and Music. 
Homes and Hostels for the Blind. 
General Welfare of the Blind. 
Assistance to Local Institutions for the Blind. 
Employment of Blind Workers. 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, 
NaTionaAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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Cruelty to Children 


is not only an offence against the child, but also an 
offence against the conscience of the community. 


300 Fresh Cases 


REACH 


EVERY DAY 


Each case receives the attention of 


an Inspect within 30 HOURS 


Continued support by GIFT and 
LEGACY is most urgently asked. 


WILL YOU REMEMBER ? 


Gifts and enquiries to ROBT. J]. PARR, O.BiE., 

Director, The National Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children, ‘ Victory House,’ Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 
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MOTORING 
BALLOON TYRES 


By HH. THORNTON RUTTER 


dustry Mr. Walter Bond delivered a lecture on 

‘* The Balloon Tyre, its design, application, and 
use,’’ which is of interest to motorists generally as well 
as to traders. In his preliminary remarks Mr. Bond 
pointed out that the function of tyres was to take up 
part only of the road shock: springs on the vehicle 
were provided to deal with the rest. Under the loads 
of inflation pressures as set out in tyre makers’ cata- 
logues, the amount of the depression of the tyre on 
the road was approximately twelve and a half per cent. 
of the entire size of the tyre known as the high-pres- 
sure type. Mr. Bond explained that this particular 
percentage was given as the proper degree because, 
if you take a tyre of a certain size of section, and 
commence to depress it, there comes a stage at which 
the depression is so great that the angle formed hy 
the cord or fabric begins to break through. If a tyre 
is bent beyond a certain depression, rapid deterioration 
of the cotton cord fabric sets in as it becomes fatigued. 
By increasing the twelve and a half per cent. depres- 
sion to, say, twenty per cent., such fatigue increases 
rapidly. Therefore tyre manufacturers fix on a load 
and pressure which will limit the angle on the shoulder 
of the tyre to something which will give the user a 
reasonably long mileage. The bigger or ‘‘ balloon ”’ 
tyre enables more air to be used at a lower pressure; 
therefore the tyre maker has found that this larger 
sectioned tyre does not require as thick and strong a 
wali as the high pressure tyre does. This wall is not 
necessarily weaker, but thinner and of more flexible 
material. 


’ T a recent meeting of a section of the motor in- 


* 7 * 


The car maker, and one may also add the car user, 
is quite prepared to try anything if properly put before 
him; but his total wheel diameters must not be dis- 
turbed or he will have difficulties with regard to radial 
clearance or turning Jock, mudguards and the like, and 
he refuses to pay more for these things than he does at 
present. Consequently, smaller wheels had to be intro- 
duced with balloon tyres on present designs of cars, 
and it had to be remembered, among other matters, 
that the steering clearances differed on various makes 
of cars. Then again, as a tyre became more flexible 
in a radial direction so it did laterally. Thus the 
balloon tyre designer had to combat diameters and 
side clearance, side away, steering drag, the power- 
consumption or miles per gallon, lack of acceleration 
or lack of speed. It was obvious, as Mr. Bond re- 
marked, that the new large-section low-pressure tyre 
had to be a compromise—as much comfort as could be 
got without paying the penalty in other ways. At first 
all the tyre makers went too far by making the balloons 
too big, although it was true that they gave an 
enormous amount of cushioning. Afterwards the need 
for compromise became apparent. Relatively small 
cars had always been under-tyred, and thus it was 
that the balloon tyre of to-day for a small car was 
equivalent to a double oversize of the high pressure 
type—equivalent, that is to say, to two sizes larger. 
For large cars the balloon equalled one oversize or 
one size larger. Mr. Bond stated in his lecture that 
the object of the car-user was to get increased com- 
fort without extra expense. Hence balloon tyres were 
fitted. It was true that there was increased difficulty 
in steering on some cars; but in a car with well- 
designed steering on tyres at correct pressure there 
was no difference in the steering. Touching other 
points, such as accleration and alleged road-drag, Mr. 
Bond pointed out that the balloon tyre was called on 
for more work than the high pressure tyre. 
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The 


Supreme Touring Cas 


In no other car have the fine points of design been so 
carefully thought out and so skilfully embodied as in the 


tor in- 
ure on 


n, and 
is well 20/60 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam. 
Fragen Touring in a 20/60 h.p. Sunbeam is a positive revelation, 
er Poe for this superb car possesses every attribute the most 
heads exacting owner can desire—extraordinary engine effici- 
’ cata- ency, the security of the Sunbeam four-wheel braking 
yre on system (actually comprising six brakes in all), and luxuri- 
r cent. ous springing and body work. ‘There is prestige i i 
haaes pringing ¢ y ; prestige in owning 
a a 20/60 h.p. Sunbeam—the finest touring car ever pro- 
cause, duced, and ready for the road at £950. 
» and THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
which Londen Showrooms and Export Dept.: 12 Princes Street, Hanover Sq., W.1 
1ed hy Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 
a tyre 
oration Models and Prices: 
UNBEAM 
lepres- 
a load 
sssure ; 18/30 hp. and 14/4 hip. 

Four-cylinder models and 
lar, ger -Three-litre Six-cylinder Super- 
rong a am. 
is not 
flexible 
r user, 
before 
be dis- 
. radial 
ce, and 
Joes at 
Driving Comfort 
f cars, 
atters, As a car of luxurious comfort the 
makes Humber is justly famed. The su 
flexible sion system is a revelation, “ floating” 
us the the occupants over the roughest of 
rs and roads, whilst the steering—sensitive to 
power- the final degree—is responsible for the 
eration driver leaving the car with a feeling 
nd re- of exhilaration after a lengthy journey 
re_tyre that might otherwise prove really tiring. 
nuld be The secret is in the design, and the 
At first design is the outcome of ardent 
alloons endeavour. 
ive an 
e need fro 
Models m Built for the car proud Owner-Drivert 
it was £240 to £875 
ir was 
Dunlop tyres standard. 
size or 
re that 
1 com- 
Ss were 
fficulty HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 
1 well- 
there LONDON-- 
Mr, West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond St., W.1 
4 on Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 

8/18 H.P. CHUMMY BODY. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ITH the turn of the half year, the monetary 

W position has grown easier, and markets have 
shown a tendency to improve. The first six 

months of 1925 have not generally favoured the Bulls. 
The following table compares a representative list of 


prices on December 30, 1924, and June 30, 1925 : 


Rise 
December 30. June 30. or fall. 
War Loan 5% 994} — 13 
Conversion 33% 783 75% — 3 
Southern Ord. 843 75% — 82 
Great Western Ord, 1094 893 —19} 
Australian 6% 943 933 
German 7% ad 98 983 + 3 
British-American Tobacco 110/- 108/6 — 1/6 
Imperial Tobacco 88/9 101/- +12/3 
Courtaulds 69/6 106/3 +36/9 
Fine Spinners 59/6 47/- —12/6 
Armstrong 15/6 12/6 — 3/- 
Vickers... 12/- 7/6 — 4/6 
Ebbw Vale ene te 7/9 5/- — 2/9 
Shell 416/32 45, —5/32 
Rubber Trust 35/3 39/3 + 4/- 
Central Mining 124 + 


It is significant to note the falls in Gilt-Edged stocks, 
Home Rails, and Iron, Coal and Steel shares. The 
future is decidedly obscure. Despite the fact that in 
the autumn we might quite easily have an increase in 
the Bank rate, I do not anticipate a much lower level 
for Gilt-Edged stocks, as they are reaching levels where 
they attract the genuine small investor. As regards 
Home Rails and Home Industrials, the labour position 
will prove the controlling factor. I still expect to see 
Imperial Tobacco pass Courtaulds. I expect much 
more activity in Rubbers, and am hopeful about Oils. 


]. LYONS AND CO. 

J. Lyons & Co. Ordinary shares stand at 73s. gd. ex 
dividend and rights. They look attractive at this 
level, and should gradually regain a portion of the 
amount recently deducted. My attention has been 


drawn to Wall Paper Deferred shares, which give the | 


attractive yield of 9}% at the present price of 26s. 
These deferred shares are entitled to all the profits 
after the ordinary have received 10%, which has been 
paid each year since 1918 with the exception of 1920. 
The deferred received 123% for 1923/4, and although 
the payment of a claim against Germany was included 
in the profit and loss account (a source of income which 
will not recur), the distribution was well covered, as 
shown by the transfer of £200,000 to the General 
Reserve Fund. I understand that the Company has 
had a successful year, and that the dividend will at 
least be maintained. 


MOND NICKEL 

In the near future the Mond Nickel Company are 
offering for sale £1,000,000 54% Debenture Stock at 
97, and 1,250,000 7% Cumulative ‘‘ A’’ Preference 
Shares of £1 each at 22s. 6d. The proceeds of the 
sale of the above stock and shares will be applied to 
redeem the existing 1,300,000 8% Mortgage 
Debenture Stock to repay Bank Loans, and to provide 
for extensions and further working capital for the 
Company for the development of its business. The 
surplus assets of the Company after deducting 
liabilities total nearly six times the amount of the 
debenture to be offered. Both the debenture and the 
preference shares appear to be attractive investments. 


NATIONAL BAYK OF NEW ZEALAND 

At the general meeting of the National Bank of New 
Zealand this week, the Hon. William Pember Reeves, 
the Chairman, expressed great satisfaction that the 
gold standard had been re-established in Great Britain 
and Australia, as this had led to the position being 
stabilized and the rates lowered. He expressed the 
opinion that while this was of special value to New 


Zealand exporters, it should be more or less advantage- 
ous to all concerned in commerce from both ends. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND MORTGAGE CO. 

At the annual meeting of the Australian Estates & 
Mortgage Co., Ltd., held this week, the chairman, 
Mr. Andrew Williamson, had a tale of continued pros- 
perity to unfold. He was most optimistic as to the 
future prospects of the Company, which certainly 
appears to possess great possibilities. It will be 
remembered that the balance sheet showed a profit of 
£129,293 for the year ending December 31, 1924, and 
the ordinary shareholders received dividends of 10%. 
Full details of the meeting will be found in another 
column. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Phoenix Assurance Co. has sold its holding of 44,000 Ordi- 
nary shares in the Norwich Union Fire to the Norwich Union 
Life Assurance Co, at £147 per share. 

Alexander Discount Co. has declared an interim dividend of 
15 per cent. 

The National Discount Co. are paying an interim dividend of 
2s. 6d. upon the “‘A’’ and 4s. 6d. on the *“‘ B”’ shares. 

Waring and Gillows have invited subscriptions for 41,000,000 
6 per cent. Debentures at 96}. 

Smithfield and Argentine Meat Co. report for 1924 shows a 
fall in net profits from £297,520 in 1923 to £97,469" in 1924. 
Payment of Preference dividend to June 30, 1925, is postponed. 

Van Den Berghs net profits for 1924 are £295,227 against 
£457,470 for 1923 Ordinary shares receive no dividend against 
50 per cent. for 1923. 

Assam Co. profits for year ended December 31, 1924, amount 
to £300,072 against £254,041 for 1923 and £160,643 for 1922. 

The dividend of Plasmon Ordinary has been increased from 
10 per cent. for year ended March 31, 1924, to 12} per cent. 
for year ended March 31, 1925. 

The trading profits of Appollinaris and Johannis for the year 
ended March 31, 1925, were £60,350 against £64,743 for the 
previous year. 

A drastic reorganization scheme for the capital of Tankers has 
been issued. The capital is to be reduced from £5,000,000 to 
£1,750,000. 

Abbontiakoon Mine’s capital is to be reorganized. 

TauRus 


Foreign 


UR FOREFATHERS bartered and en- 
joyed the combination of adventure 
with simple bargains. To-day faced insiead 
with a rate of exchange, the average man is 
at the mercy of influences which, so far as 
he is concerned, are speculative. Unaided 
by good fortune, he is unlikely to secure the 
most favourable terms, whether he is 
changing his travelliug cheques or is con- 
cerned with larger business affairs. In all 
matters involving foreign money, he is in- 
vited to consult the Westenianter Bank 
either through its London offices or its 
branches. He may be sure always 
of receiving carefu 
advice an 
assistance. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, B.C.2 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


For all Classes 
of 


INSURANCE 


Chairman: 


SIR GERALD RYAN, Bt. 


OVER 140 YEARS 
SUCCESSFUL RECORD 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£30,000,000 


Head Office : 
PHCENIX HOUSE, 
KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


General Manager: R. V. SKETCH 


Company Meetings 

AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE 
THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL. 


Tue AnNuaL OrpinaRy GeNgRAL MeetinG of the Australian 
Estates and Mortgage Company, Ltd., was held on July 8 at the 
Cannon Street, Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the chairman of the company) pre- 
sided, and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said; When I last addressed you | had to report on a year of 
severe drought over large areas in both Queensland and New 
South Wales. The severity of the drought in 1923 and its con- 
tinuance into the beginning of 1924, left its mark in the reduced 
number of sheep shorn, the net reduction in shearing numbers 
being equivalent to nearly 70,000 grown sheep. The average 
cut per head was, however, nearly 2 lbs. more than in 1923, so 
that the 1924 clip was heavier by nearly 500,000 Ibs. This in- 
creased clip was disposed of at very satisfactory prices, resulting 
in an increase of substantially over £100,000 in the proceeds. 
After providing for interest on the Debenture stocks, a net profit 
is left of £211,902 10s. 3d., from which £90,000 has been 
transferred to reserve, leaving a balance of £129,293 to be dealt 
with, Out of this the directors recommend that £25,000 be 
carried to a special reserve account with a view to establishing 
a superannuation or provident fund. Out of the balance of 
£ 104,223 the directors recommend the payment of a dividend for 
the year 1924 of 6 per cent. and a bonus of 4 per cent., in all 
10 per cent., less tax. 

The prosperity which we have experienced during the past year 
was mainly due to our increased wool clip and to the very satis- 
factory prices at which we were able to dispose of it. This 
year we have the prospects of a good clip and somewhat larger 
than last year. Prices, however, since the very high point 
reached at the end of last year, have given way very seriously, 
and the present position as regards market values is full of 
difficulty and uncertainty. At our last two annual meetings | 
have given you very full information with regard to the statistical 
position of wool, showing the growing tendency of production to 
fall short of consumption, and the prospect this gave of a con- 
tinuance of highly satisfactory returns to the wool-growers. | 
was, however, careful to sound a warning note. I said that there 
was a danger of prices going too high, for that inevitably pro- 
duced reaction. In the November-December sales buyers rushed 
prices up to a level that was unwarranted by the general condition 
of the trade: the reaction followed with a dramatic swiftness and 
intensity. Throughout the year the prices for manufactured goods 
had failed to respond to the rise in the price of the raw mate- 
rial, but the breaking point came when wool was forced up to 
the high prices reached in December. This was immediately 
followed by a cessation of orders, a sudden and severe break in 
wool values, and a heavy fall in prices of manufactured goods. 

Just as the prices paid for wool in December were not justified 
by the condition of the trade as a whole, so the subsequent fall 
has, in my judgment, been overdone. A calm examination of the 
bedrock facts of the position, I think justify my saying so. Even 
before the War there were clear indications that the use of wool 
in fabrics of all kinds was steadily increasing among the inhabi- 
tants of all Western nations, while world production was tending 
rather to decline than to increase. There is no likelihood of any 
material increase in production (indeed, the likelihood is all the 
other way), and the experience of a long series of past years 
shows a steady tendency to the increased use of wool fabrics. 
The steady continuance of this expansion, however, must depend 
on the prices for wool being prices the consumer can afford to pay. 
The question that interests us most is, how long is it likely to 
last, and what is the best way to meet it? To find the answer 
to these questions, we have first to ascertain the causes of the 
falling off in consumption, and the slump in values. One has 
been the prices obtainable for the manufactured article lagging 
so far behind the high prices reached in December’ for the raw 
material. Then a further very important factor has been the 
continued prolonged abstention from buying on the part of the 
United States of America, for which many causes have been 
assigned, and to which doubtless many causes have contributed , 
It is reasonable to regard this as a temporary phase. The diffi- 
culties, industrial and financial, of the Continental markets for 
our wool, together with the troubles from which Japan has 
recently been suffering, and the alarming upheaval now distress- 
ing China, have been a powerful temporary restriction on con- 
sumption. Another facter having some influence, though a minor 
one, in regard to consumption, has been the introduction of new 
fabrics, such as artificial silk, used both as substitutes and for 
blending. To these, too, high wool prices prove a perfect godsend. 
Last, but by no means least, temporary loss of confidence on the 
part of buyers and manufacturers who, in the circumstances, 
naturally fear further falls in values. All these adverse factors 
combined are quite sufficient to explain a temporary falling off 
in consumption, and the slump in values that has taken place. 

Schemes for artificial stabilization of prices are economically un- 
sound. In a great staple trade like the wool industry prices 
must ultimately be determined by the governing forces of supply 
and demand, and the less the trade is hampered with any form o1 
paternal control the better, 
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Company Meeting 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


INCREASED PROFITS. 

Tue Meetinc of the National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., was 
held on the 8th inst. 

The Hon. W Pember Reeves (the chairman) said that the paid- 
up capital at the date of the balance sheet (March 31 last) was 
£ 1,500,000, and the reserve fund, with the £10,000 now being 
placed to it, would stand at 41,480,000. When the recent issue 
of 200,000 shares at £5 was completed in September next the 
paid-up capital would be increased to £2,000,000 and the reserve 
fund at 41,980,000. The balance-sheet again indicated that the 
bank’s resources had been fully employed, and the directors anti- 
cipated that this additional capital would enable them to cope 
with the growing volume of business. 

The net profit was £279,826, an increase of £35,892, and the 
dividend and bonus proposed were the same as last year. 

The banking averages for the first quarter of 1925 afforded 
clear proof that the Dominion had recovered from the depression 
of 1920-21. On the whole he thought the position to-day was 
more satisfactory than that of 1919, because, apart from the 
feverish rise in woo] last November, there was nothing abnormal 
about it. There had been a substantial increase in production, 
freedom from serious industrial conflicts, and an absence of any 
very mischievous speculation. The Government had been able to 
show a substantial surplus, namely, 41,235,000, which was all 
the better because it followed a reduction of taxation. 

One of the results of the reluctance of capitalists to lend on 
mortgage had been the insatiable demands made on the Govern- 
ment to do the lending itself by way of advances to farmers and 
house builders. Owing to this and other causes the Government 
of New Zealand still continued to be a heavy borrower. He had 
more than once stated plainly that he thought the New Zealand 
Government was borrowing too heavily. It was not pleasant to 
go on giving warnings which were neither agreeable nor popular, 
und nothing but a sense of duty caused him to do so, 

The Chairman, in conclusion, intimated that, at the desire of 
his colleagues, he was about to pay a visit to New Zealand on 
th. business of the bank. He hoped the knowledge thus ob- 
tained would be of benefit to the bank in the future; but, in any 
case, he would spare no pains to make it as full, exact, and trust- 
worthy as possible. (Cheers.) 

He then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Famil 
with over 70 yrs. a 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


«De COLL BROWNE. 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHGA, COLIC 
and other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


By Eden Phillpotts, 
600th PERFORMANCE MONDAY 


NEXT. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


Ger. 4032. 
ts. Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE 
Every Evening at 8.45. Ma 


THE NEW MORALITY. 
A Comedy by HAROLD CHAPIN. 


SAVOY (Gerr. 3366). EVA MOORE’S SEASON. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees Mon. and Sat., 2.30. 
MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 


A light comedy by St. John Ervine. 
EVA MOORE, Frank Bertram, Jill Esmond Moore. 
“A rattling good News. 


Literary 


and DUPLICATING. MSS. Is. per 1,000 


words Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 
accurate work. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (E), 11, Pal- 
meira Avenue, Westeliff-on-Sea. 


PECIAL quotation for School Exam, Papers. Miss S. 
S RUTH SPEAKMAN, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 6179. 


Sale 


OR SALE, 2-SEATER SWIFT, 7/9 h.p. ; splendid condition. 
Recently overhauled. Tax paid till end of year. £45. Bar- 
the SaTturDay 


gain. Write for appointment. Box G. 472, 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
A Standard Rolls Royce. Saloon, 1911. 


REAT BARGAIN. 
{; In perfect condition. Luxuriously fitted. Interior drive and 
electric lighting. A real sacrifice. £400 for quick sale. 
ey 473, the SarurDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
.C.2. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (July 13, 14 and 15). 
“UP IN THE FAR NORTH" 
(An Expedition to the Arctic Circle by Capt. Kleinschmidt). 


from the novel by Margaretta Tuttle, starring 
ROD 1A ROCQUE, VERA REYNOLDS and RICARDO CORTEZ 


Cartoon Film—* Bonzo, the Studdy Pup,” ete. 


Next Thursdav, Friday and Saturday. 


“SO BIG’ 
starring COLLEEN MOORE, BEN LYON and WALLACE BEERY. 


(July 16, 17 and 18) 


“TEN DAYS” starring RICHARD HOLT. 


Mack Sennett Comedy “ LIZZIES OF THE FIELD." 


More Adventures of FELIX, the Cat, ete 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 
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Miscellaneous 


ASKETS FOR BAZAARS. Direct from factory, specially 
B reduced prices, natural and many beautiful colours, which 

sell readily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 
post free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


Educational 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Seeretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. —Tel.: Museum 238 


Residence 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 

by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 

ing and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 
‘Phone. Available as soon as required. Terms 5} guineas per 
week. Write Box E. 509, the Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TH CENTURY HOUSE TO LET in Sussex (three miles 

from Crawley) for August. About five bedrooms, bath, 

lounge and billiard-room. Separate servants’ staircase 
and rooms. Four acres, including tennis lawn, pond with punt 
and fishing. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc. One or two cars could 
be left with chauffeur and wife and gardener. Charmingly fur- 
nished. Electric light, ‘phone and all conveniences. Sixty guineas 
inclusive for August. Box K 471, the Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HE IDEAL HOLIDAY. — Moderate-sized COUNTRY 
HOME, loveliest part Surrey yet near station and town; 
perfectly furnished ; beautiful gardens and grounds 8 acres; 
lodge, garage. Large farm with stream near by. All own pro- 
duce. Moderate rent to careful tenants during schoo! holidays. 
Write SURREY, care Deacons, 9 Fenchurch Avenue, F.C. 


Pp and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services, 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


ddress for all Passenger Business, P, & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1; Freignt or Gene ral Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., B.C. 
Agenis, GRAY. DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. 

Life Assurance is the idea] 

way of providing the necessary 
amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


OOKS.—Henry Fielding’s Works, Best Edit., with Intro. 

by Gosse, 12 vols, £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s Works, Edit de 

Luxe, 6 vols., 1902, £4 4s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier 
De Faublas. Best large type edition, 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, 
£3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluylus 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1626-1626, £105; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s. ; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£8 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £4 15s. ; 
The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by Leloir, 1890, 25s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation A Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirrie- 
muir ’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, 
Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 
12 vols.. £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima’’ Edit., 26 
vols., £38. Send also for Catalogug, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have faite to find it elsewhere, try 
me. Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 6 vols. ; 
Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose ; 
Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little Minister, 
3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897 ; 
Yet Again, 1st Edit., 1909;; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896 ; 
Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols. 1794, Erewhon, 1872; 
Erewhon Revisted, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


Nursing Homes 


ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 

able mental and nervous cases received for intensive 

psychotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 


LD-ESTABLISHED, well-appointed PRIVATE HOME. 
Mild Mental, Nerve Invalid, Senile (few). Permanent or 
otherwise. Kind skilled attention. Mighest references. 
Beautiful Cotswold air. Motor. From 4 guineas. Hill House, 
Tetbury, Gos. 
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hat do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? | 
WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 
| THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER nN 
| Every Wednesday I/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 Ne 
| 
Visitors to London (and Residents) should use YOUR HOLID Y 
DARLINGTON ’S A MI 
* Very emphatically tops them al!."—DatLy Grapuic. Why not abroad this vear? 7 
L oO N D N A brilliant book."-—-Tat Times. 4 y I 
Particularly good" —ACADEMY Join one of our Small Social Parties to the Continent 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, 6th Revised. and ensure a joyous and interesting trip. 
> Maps aod Plans. 20 Representative Offers :— 
ENVIRONS. BELGIUM—Fortnight, Seaside and Motoring, Trip 
ations. Maps & Plau:,7/6 to Holland, etc., fi 
NORTH WALES.’ | “DEVON AND CORNWALL. FRANCE—Coastal Holidays from 
u ions ans. 6/- ustrations. ADS ans, 4/- PARIS, week, with excursions ot. ae ns. 
SO ITALIAN RIVIERA.” |W- SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (Prancei SWITZERLAND—Fortnight, high tennis centre, én 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA with excursions see ee dh gins. E 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2/. THE ITALIAN RIVIERA Our Continental “Suggestions” Handbook, S.R.. fee on request 
—— will help you to the great decision. 
2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONF. VALLEY & ZERMATT Independent Travel arranged, Tickets, Hotels, etc. Out-of-the-beaten 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE track Tours, Sea Cruises, Continental and Homeland Motoring Tours Sl 
Please consult us for all Trovel Service. 
Lilangollen— Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— sé ” 
‘> Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls mer all Booksellers T O U R S A T T R A Cc T I Vv E 
71 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 (Chancery 8294). 
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Episodes of the Month 


Reform of the House of Lords 
By Viscount ASTOR 


Of, By, and For the People 


By E. A. MOWRER 


A Dominion in Peril 
By Lizut.-Cot. Sm WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E. 


Maturer Reflections of a Third Form 
Boy By the Hox. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


The Friendship of Dr. Johnson and 


Hindenburg! What next ? Windham By E. S. ROSCOE 
By Lrgut.-Cor. M. BIRD “An Or dinary Policeman ” 
Behind the Scenes in Athens and Ry RAJA NANDI 
Elsewhere 


By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 
Sea Music By SETON GORDON 


Smallpox and Smallpox 
By Dr. R. W. JAMESON 


Danzig and the Corrido 
By J. H. HARLEY 


Correspondence Section 


Misquotations By Miss M. DurHaM 
A Lincolnshire Squire 
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